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BUSINESS 


THERE is an interesting story back of the Otis 
Elevator Company's advertising now appear- 
ing in the magazines. 

This campaign began four years ago when 
many advertisers were conserving ammuni- 
tion or retiring into bomb-proof dugouts. 


There was no market for new elevator con- 
struction. Sut. the great Otis organization just 
wouldn't sit down and fold its hands. There 
were plenty of modern elevators that needed 
maintenance service and plenty of older 
buildings thaf could be made inviting to 
tenants forced to economize — provided their 
old-fashioned elevators were modernized. 


Normally the selling of this branch of ele- 
vator engineering would be aimed at build- 
ing managers through their trade papers. But 
Otis figured that to add general magazines 
would also reach those bankers interested 
in the earnings of older buildings —and 
perhaps inspire a public, annoyed by poor 
elevators, to protest to landlords. 

The results of this “fight back” spirit. are 
illuminating. Today, Otis Elevator Mainte- 
nance is recognized as the last word in 
elevator care. A growing list of maintenance 
contracts attests this recognition. Otis pres- 
tige has hugely benefited. Now just bring on 
your business upturn. 
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This Week 


AMONG copy chiefs in American 
advertising agencies, there are 
at least three men, each of whom 
draws in salary per annum $50,000. 

In this week’s leading article, in 
which Bernard A. Grimes appraises 
the cost of good copy, there are 
a great many financial facts—dol- 
lar-sign facts about salaries of 
cubs, seasoned writers, and contact 
men, and percentage facts about 
such matters as ratios of total copy 
costs to gross billings. 

But not a whole libraryful of 
similar data, we surmise, could ob- 
scure from shining prominence in 
intrinsic interest in the minds of 
millions of our readers the thump- 
ing fact that among copy chiefs 
there are at least three whose sal- 
aries would command the respect 
of railroad heads and the presi- 
dents of banks and insurance 
companies. 

To persons concerned with agency 
costs, the collateral information, 
we're confident, will prove objec- 
tively and dispassionately helpful. 
But even an agency’s adding ma- 
chine conceivably might pause in 
its mechanized cerebration to say 
to itself: “Three of ’em at $50,000 
a year! I wonder who they are!” 

* * * 


One way to inspire salesmen is 
to increase their compensation, And 
there are at least thirteen other 
ways. Cy Norton, manager of 
sales promotion of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, has _ consulted 
fourteen companies. Under the 
heading, “Courage for Salesmen,” 
he describes fourteen methods for 
helping the road men over the 


jumps, 
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Without undue pressure, a farmer 


can be induced to insure his barns 
and his machinery. Without undue 
pressure, also, he can be induced 
to insure his own life. Through 
Andrew M. Howe, W. Ray Chap- 
man, assistant director of agencies 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, explains how 
his company is attacking the 
tough farm market—and actually 
selling life insurance. 

*> * * 


Gerber’s new merchandiser— 
a shelf-rack device—controls stocks, 
reduces inventory, checks items, 
and increases sales. But the new 
thing isn’t wholly automatic. It- 
self, it must be “sold”—and with 
letters. From the Gerber letters, 
signed by Kenneth Baker, manager 
of promotion, and Earle L. John- 
son, manager of sales, other letter- 
writers will pick up ideas. 

*> * & 


Over the air, Heywood Broun 
was interviewing a personage who 
was also a teetotaler. Out of what 
the interviewee thought to be a 
glass of water, said interviewee 
gulped a healthy swig. The con- 
sequences, and other matters of in- 
terest to a columnist who is also a 
broadcaster, Mr. Broun reveals 
under the title: “Radio Advertis- 
ing Abuse as Columnist Sees It.” 

* * * 


A big-scale retailer speaks his 
mind about character of circula- 
tion vs. circulation mass. ; 
Bowman, director of publicity of 
L. Bamberger & Co., makes it 
clear that wise advertisers shun 
those publications that admit to 
their columns the lures of the cheat 
and the ; and that is but one 
specification. There are others; 
but, fundamentally, honest adver- 
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tising in an honest medium is an 
unbeatable combination. 
* * * 

Out of the Goodwin Plan, now 
in the throes of litigation, comes 
the Grady Plan, fundamentally 
similar, but divested of church af- 
filiations and silent about any 
aspirations to cure the nation’s 
social and economic ills. 

* * * 

This week Don Gridley proceeds 
with his study of conventions-by- 
mail. He deals with technique. 
Those who stage conventions with 
the tacit assistance of Postmaster 
Jim Farley, Mr. Gridley points out, 
will do well to avoid ballyhoo. A 
line that, from the stage, would 
explode with a hearty report—that 
same line, in cold print, often looks 
pretty flat and futile. “Speeches” 
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ought to be concise. And because 
the audience cannot hear the voices 
and cannot see the gestures, the 
man who prepares the mail mate- 
rial must resort to other expedients 
for dramatization and use them 
skilfully. Mr. Gridley discusses, 
also, such matters as preparation, 
length, and climax. 
Re 


And meanwhile, the automotive 
industry, with the accelerator all 
the way down, booms along to- 
ward the newspaper announce- 
ments that will pop open the New 
York show. P.I. sums up the 
week’s developments of what the 
industry hopes—and really expects 
—will be the rousingest season 
since gasoline mileage became an 
issue with even the owner of a 
Lincoln. 
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SOU 


l' you were in the soup business— 
if you wanted to get a flock of 
people to buy your soup—if you 
wanted your soup to be THE soup— 

How would you go about it? 

You would naturally concentrate 
your advertising dollars on the place 
where they would do the most good. 

You would go after people always 
on the lookout for things like a really 
delicious soup—the kind of people 
other people copy. 

How can that be done? By adver- 
tising in a magazine called The New 
Yorker, a national weekly of selec- 
tive circulation. 

You see, New Yorker readers 
aren’t all in New York. They are in 








big cities all over the country . . . 
127,000 of them. ¢ 

As buyers, they are all pretty 
much of one mind. They want to be 
first, and usually are. They set styles 
and start trends . .. and keep both 
bowling along. 

Whether it’s soup or soap or air- 
conditioning or radios, you can’t go 
far wrong by selling them first. 

That done, the rest of the buyers 
you want will fall in line. 


THE 
NEW YORKER 


as WEST gsth STREET 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 


keg. Ke 
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Durinc the first nine months of 1935, The 
Journal published 9,554,511 lines of adver- 
tising. The second Milwaukee paper carried 
3,887,016 lines. In retail, general, classified 
and total, The Journal carries more linage than 
the other two Milwaukee newspapers combined. 
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FIRS T BY MERIT UY 
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What Price Good Copy? 


Fourteen Top Agencies Give Intimate Details about Writers’ 
Salaries and Operating Methods 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


Foes leading advertising agencies have taken PRINT- 
ERs’ INK into their confidence as to the cost of operating a 
copy department. They have also compared copy overhead with 
that of the contact men and have revealed important information 
as to how the copy chiefs and their subordinates function within 
the general agency set-up. 

What follows is a reportorial account of what these agencies 
told me in response to a questionnaire asking some searching 





questions—not only searching but 
of a nature that might possibly be 
construed by some as impertinent. 

The way to find out about vital 
matters such as this is to ask. For 
obvious reasons, however, it was 
not with the greatest confidence in 
the world that I dispatched the 
questionnaire to thirty outstanding 
agencies including some of the big- 
gest in the country. 

Some courteously but firmly re- 
plied that they could not think of 
telling about this phase of their 
business—even though their names 
were not revealed—as of course 
they would not be under any cir- 
cumstances in a study of this kind. 
Nevertheless, the response was 
amazingly good—fourteen large 
agencies coming across with some 
juicy data which are bound to be 
eagerly examined not only by 
agency people but by advertisers 
in general. 

Here are the questions that I 
asked : 


1. Do you have a copy chief or is 
the loose group system used wherein 
the groups contact directly with the 
contact men and submit copy with- 
out benefit of copy chief control or 
direction? 


2. Do you have key writers? 


3. Do key writers report directly 
to the copy chief? 

4. Is the copy department as a 
whole asked to work out new ideas 
for major accounts? 

5. Is the copy department as a 
whole asked to supply ideas in the 
solicitation of new business? 

6. Are any efforts made to “for- 
mula-ize” the advertising of each 
account so that low-priced writers 
can adapt the form created by key 
writers? 

7. Is there a trend to combine the 
duties of copy and contact, thus 
bringing the writers in more intimate 
contact with clients and cutting costs 
besides? 

8. What is the percentage of copy 
department cost to gross billing? 

9. What is the mtage of con- 
tact cost to gross billing? 

10. Is it the policy to pay key 
writers high prices with much lower 
salaries for the bulk of the writers? 

11. What is the general salary 
range in the copy department? 

12. What is the average salary of 
all writers? 

13. What is the average sala 
all contact men? a oes 

Out of the fourteen replies to 
the above questions, here are some 
of the copy set-ups reported : 

Copy chief with six copy direc- 
tors or supervisors. 

Copy chief, one of major part- 
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QUTER 


“All the world’s a little queer but thee and me— 





and times there be when even thee’s a little queer...’ 


@ To any section of this country, folks in other parts some- 
times seem queer birds. Distance, in this case, lends distor- 
tion, for no section is really queer—if you know it well. There 
are good reasons behind different ways of living—and of 
buying. 

McCann-Erickson’s unusual set-up enables national adver- 
tisers to profit by these sectional differences. 9 McCann- 
Erickson offices are 9 complete advertising agencies in 9 major 
cities. 20% of the country’s people live in these cities. 93% 
are never more than an overnight ride from one of these offices. 

This keeps our clients’ national planning locally posted— 
independent of their own organizations’ findings. It side- 
steps trouble here—quickly puts it right somewhere else— 
points an unusual chance for special action with special results 
in another place. More often than ever today, this makes 


advertising dollars bring home more sales. 
MSCANN-ERICKSON 


ADVERTISING 


EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL Francisco 
SERVICE TO CLIENTS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, ontreal, Win 
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Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Vancouver, Toronto, 
ontreal, Winnipeg, London, Paris, Frankfort, o.M. 
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ners. This in addition to a partner 
who has charge of all creative 
work, 

Copy chief who passes all copy 
on to the head of the agency. 

The latter system, in effect, 
amounts to agency units within the 
agency. Working groups are set 
up for each account. A member 
of the copy department may belong 
to several such groups, each having 
a varying personnel. The contribu- 
tions of the copy department are 
under the direct supervision of the 
officer in charge of copy or a copy 
director. 

One agency has copy chiefs in 
each branch office. Another, in the 
group system camp, has the men 
who write the client’s copy also 
contact him. Its men are arranged 
in three groups. One handles travel 
accounts, a second handles food 
and a third handles general manu- 
facturing or industrial accounts. 


Place of the Key Writer 
in Agencies 

On the next question, “Do you 
have key writers?” the answers 
give a slight edge in favor of the 
affirmative. Copy personnel runs 
as high as twenty-six people in one 
agency, twenty in another; the 
first agency employing the copy 
chief system, the second using the 
group system. 

An idea of copy department 
costs is to be had in the informa- 
tion that in one instance total copy 
salaries run over the $200, 
mark, with a runner-up closely 
reaching that figure. It is inter- 
esting, too, in studying the ques- 
tionnaire returns, to learn that it is 
nip and tuck as to who gets paid 
the larger salaries, copy writers or 
contact men. 

The top salary for copy chiefs is 
at least $50,000, with three agencies 
reporting that figure. This high 
point is reached from a low of $25 
a week for staff writers. In one 
agency the average for copy men 
is $7,300, contact men $6,250; in 
another, the copy avereas, including 
cub earnings, is $3,600, contact 

800; and in two others, copy 
and contact both average $12,000. 

An agency whose copy chief gets 
a salary of $50,000 also is reported 
to have two key writers, a man 
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and a woman, who get $18,000 
each, followed by several at 
$15,000. They are assisted by 
writers who receive from $35 to 
$50 weekly. Key writers in an- 
other agency number four at 
$10,000 and over. Here, too, there 
is a sharp drop in the money paid 
other personnel. A third pays the 
man next to the copy chief $25,000. 

Exclusive of the earnings of the 
principal in charge of creative 
work, one agency has a salary 
range from $5, to between 
$40,000 and $50,000, while one that 
operates several branches reports a 
spread of from $2,400 to $9,000. 
An agency outstanding for its copy 
Success starts beginners at 
and runs the weekly envelope up to 
$200 for experienced writers. 

The data also reveal that women 
have a more established place in 
copy work than is generally be- 
lieved. Four have key positions on 
one staff and, as staff writers, 
women are employed by most 
agencies. 

An analysis made by the late 
Charles W. Hoyt some years ago 
resulted in his concluding that the 
basis for adequate compensation 
for copy department salaries was 
1.8 per cent of gross billing. For 
contact men it was 2.2 per cent of 
the gross. What do agencies re- 
port today? 

While not enough returns came 
in to justify striking an average, 
the following case examples offer 
an opportunity for comparison. 

1. Copy department 

cost 1.93 per cent 

Contact cost a8. * -* 
2. Copy and contact 

cost 3.5 
3 


. Copy cost 0 


2. 
Contact 3.0 
1 


4. Copy cost 0 
Contact 2.0 
A fifth agency reports that com- 
pensation to the ~ department 
was approximately 8 aed cent of 
its entire payroll for 1934. Con- 
tact compensation was approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. The low per- 
centage ratio for in this 
instance might possibly due to 
the fact that the head of the 
agency, himself, is a dominant fac- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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LARCHMONT 
ESCOTT SERVICE, Inc. 


REPAIRS 
TIRES 
BATTERIES 
WASHING 
ACCESSORIES 


41 Boston Post Rd. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 








“Look for the sign of ‘Friendly Service’,” says 
Socony-Vacuum to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor in its large advertisements. 
And in addition, Socony dealers feature the 
same “sign of the flying horse” in their own 
advertisements in the Monitor. Last year there 
were 386 such mentions. Just one more ex- 
ample of the valuable “tie-in” service which 
the Monitor gives to national advertisers. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society 
ton, Massachusetts 
New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue 


Other Branch Offices : Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
don, Paris, G a, Milan 















BABY Lincoln, named, not for 

its Uncle Henry who a few 
years back adopted it, but for the 
Emancipator who was the idol of 
Leland the Elder— 

That’s a rumor. 

Startling changes by Graham- 
Paige— 

Buick out in the open, along with 
Dodge, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, and 
DeSoto— 

Cadillac and La Salle soon to 
break— 

Chevrolet waiting for Ford— 

And the whole automotive indus- 
try rushing into final form news- 
paper announcements of new 
models, new principles, new de- 
signs, new finishes, new gadgets, 


a. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan Awarded 
Florida Citrus Account 

The Florida Citrus Commission, on 
conclusion of hearings with thirty- two 
agencies, has appointed Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., to direct the campaign au- 
thorized by the Florida legislature. 

A stamp tax on every box of citrus 
fruit shipped out of the State will 
rovide the funds for the campaign. 

ased on this year’s shipments, 1 cent 
a crate on oranges, 3 cents on grape- 
fruit and 5 cents on tangerines, are ex- 
pected to result in a sum of approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The agency’s Tampa office, in charge 
of Albert S. Whidden, will service the 
account under the general supervision 
of Joseph R. Busk. 


Rogers “1847” to Ayer 
The International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Conn., has appointed the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct the advertising accounts of 
its Rogers Bros. “1847” and William 
Rogers & Sons divisions. 
eee 


McDevitt Adds to Staff 
Allan MacDonald, until recently with 
the Detroit staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., is now with the Detroit office of 
The George A. McDevitt Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative. 
s . 7 


With “Country Gentleman” 

Glen W. Harker, previously with the 
General Tire & Rubber Company a 
joined the New York sales staff o 
Country Gentleman. 


“In This Cornah—!” 





plus that other innovation without 
which no automobile advertisement 
seems complete or even legal—new 
performance. 

The industry talks of a 1936 out- 
put of more than 5,000,000 cars. 

Plant managers talk of purchases 
running high into millions of. dol- 
lars. And some of them talk of 
plant-extension. 

He who looks for signs of pros- 
perity and already has seen this 
year one million-dollar-gate— Louis 
vs. Baer—may expect another mil- 
lion-dollar gate and another knock- 
out. Place: the New York Auto 
Show. The contestants: the Amer- 
ican automobile vs. American sales 
resistance. 


+ 


“Dry Goods Economist” 
Goes Bi-Weekly 


Starting November 12, Dry Goods 
Economist, which has been a monthly, 
will be changed to a bi-weekly. 

“As a bi-weekly,” states "Ernest od 
Hastings, president, “we can treat fash- 
ion and news items in a more timely 
manner and we can co-ordinate our ser- 
vice more closely to the needs of our 
subscribers.” 

Additions to the editorial staff in- 
clude Dr. Kenneth Dameron, of Ohio 
State University, as distribution editor ; 
Samuel R. Kalp, who was in charge of 
sales planning with the J. C. Penney 
Company, as promotions editor, and 
Arthur V. Leary, house furnishings 


editor. 
eee 


Insurance Group Elects 


Paul Parkingson, advertising manager 
of the Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wis., is the newly 
elected president of the advertising sales 
conference of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. He 
succeeds L. H. Jones, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Other officers elected are: Carl S. 
Crummett, American Mutual Liability, 
Boston, and L. K,. Sharp, Mill Owners 
Mutual, Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. 

7. . . 


Join Ettlinger 

Edward A. Grossfeld has joined the 
Ettlinger Advertisin Company, Chi- 
cago, display specialist, in a creative 
and sales capacity. He was formerly 
otvernaes Hany Ste of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn. erry has joined Ett- 
linger as art yg Rent He was for- 
merly art director for Erwin Wasey & 
Company at Chicago. 
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... STILL THEY COME 


*STARS *STARS *STARS 


TO JOIN N.B.C.’s RED and 
BLUE NETWORK PROGRAMS 


OVER 


K STP 


(Exclusive Outlet for Minnesota) 


Stars make Big Audiences... 
Big Audiences make Mass Sales! 
Here's another reason why KSTP. 
dominates the 8TH U. S. RETAIL 
MARKET—that metropolitan trad- 
ing area in and around Minneapolis 
and St. Paul where 74.3 cents of 
every retail dollar in Minnesota 
are spent! 


Your sales message on KSTP 
reaches the Big, Profitable audience 
in Minnesota. 


For Complete Market Data, write 
General Sales Office, KSTP, 


Minneapolis, Minn., or to our 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, 

... in New York: Paul H. Raymer Co. 

...in Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco: 
John Blair Company. 


wiarcaaese 3 S THE 8th U.S. RETAIL MARKET 
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The News has sold itself to just about everybody in Indianapolis 
who reads a newspaper and is financially able to buy your mer- 
chandise. Six days a week, it blankets its home county to an sale 
extent equaled by few other newspapers in the country. tive 


But unlike many newspapers, The News distribution doesn't stop at detr 
the county line. Its 100 motor route carriers travel more than 5,000 meg 
miles daily to deliver The News to the key families in towns and port 
rural sections throughout the 70-mile Radius. These families are able buil 
to buy and ready to buy. Your advertising in the newspaper that 
they read and respond to HABITUALLY makes the most of the ing 
big opportunity that this far-reaching market affords. subj 





busi: 

THE INDIANAPOLIS News 
and 

back 

sells THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS and 
New York: Den A, Correll, 110 ©. 424 St. Chicago: J. E. Luts, 180 N. Mich. Ave. eT 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING to en 
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Courage for Salesmen 


Fourteen Tabloid Stories of How Fourteen Companies Help 
Representatives Rise Above Difficulties 


By Cy Norton 


Manager of Sales Promotion, Strathmore Paper Company 


MAN Y companies and executives 
feel that salesmen will be ex- 
ceptionally important in determin- 
ing the amount of business each 
concern will secure this fall. Ac- 
cordingly, serious and prolonged 
thought has been given in many 
instances to the subject of how to 
encourage salesmen to their maxi- 
mum efforts. 

It will generally be admitted that 
in the last four years most sales- 
men have waged a discouraging 
battle. They have fought for or- 
ders when there were not enough 
to go around. They have met al- 
most insurmountable obstacles and 
have had many disheartening expe- 
riences. They have watched sala- 
ries shrink and commissions become 
as infrequent as orders. 

In the face of such conditions, 
salesmen’s morale has kept up re- 
markably well. But many execu- 
tives feel that the past warring 
against great odds must have had 
detrimental effects on salesmen’s 
mental attitudes. 

Consequently, a problem of im- 
portance seems to be, how to re- 
build the optimism, morale and 
ambition of salesmen. 

Here are fourteen instances show- 
ing different approaches to this 
subject: 

Company No. 1—Increased Com- 
pensation. ““We want to encourage 
our salesmen in the beliefs that 
business will be better this fall, 
that they can by effort get at least 
their share and perhaps even more, 
and that the company is willing to 
back its confidence in the future 
and its salesmen by granting an in- 
crease in salesmen’s compensation. 

“There are, of course, other ways 
to encourage salesmen to maximum 
efforts, but the most sure-fire way 





we know is through the pocket- 
book. And you would be surprised 
at the good results we can already 
see by this small pay increase.” 

Company No. 2—More Sales 
Helps. “We believe that intelligent 
and aggressive selling will be even 
more effective this fall than in the 
last four years because there is go- 
ing to be more business available. 
We are trying to help our sales- 
men by giving them more sales 
helps than ever before and some of 
the items are bigger, better and 
more expensive than in any past 
years.” , 

Company No. 3—Resumed Meet- 
ings. “We are again resuming our 
fall sales meetings so that the 
salesmen will have the proper 
background and knowledge to do 
the best selling job they know 
how in the months to come. The 
two main objectives of our meet- 
ings are: 

“First, to point out the general 
business outlook and our own par- 
ticular place in it. 

“Second, to give a practical un- 
derstanding of our whole program 
of advertising and selling so that 
the sales force can use it to fullest 
advantage.” 


Company No. 4—More Home 
Office Contacts. “This fall we are 
planning to step-up our home office 
contacts with salesmen in order 
to create better co-operation all 
around and at the same time keep 
the morale of our salesmen up to 
the high point which we believe 
ang 4 for best results. This 
home ce contact will take the 
form of personal letters, sales bul- 
letins and considerably more trav- 
eling on the part of home office 
men in personally contacting and 
working with the sales force.” 
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the salesmen the fact that if they ~ 


Company No. 5—Larger Adver- 
tising Campaign. “The prospect 
of better business is so encourag- 
ing that we have decided to back 
our salesmen with a larger adver- 
tising campaign. More advertising 
of itself, of course, would be ex- 
pected to benefit the company, but 
we emphasize with the sales force 
how advertising is important in 
making it easier for them to sell. 

“We strongly stress the fact of 
the increased budget, tell what the 
advertising is designed to accom- 
plish and suggest specifically how 
the salesmen can cash in. This last 
is most important of all because 
too many salesmen do not under- 
stand or appreciate how to use ad- 
vertising in their selling.” 


Company No. 6—New Merchan- 
dise. “Perhaps the best way to en- 
courage salesmen is to make it 
possible for them to earn more 
money. So we are giving our men 
new merchandise to sell on which 
they can make good commissions. 
The last four years haven’t been 
particularly propitious for launch- 
ing certain kinds of new merchan- 
dise, but we believe that now is the 
right time. Four new products will 
give our salesmen the opportunity 
of increasing their sales at least 
10 or 15 per cent, which will 
be immediately reflective in their 
commissions.” 


Company No. 7—Sales Contests. 
“One good way to win extra ef- 
fort from salesmen is through ¢on- 
tests with prize awards. Conse- 
quently, this fall we are conducting 
a contest in which all the salesmen 
will participate and win various 
articles depending upon their suc- 
cess in selling. The contest is 
wider in scope than previous af- 
fairs of a similar sort and this 
could easily be called a form of 
encouragement to the entire sales 
force.” 


Company No. 8—More Sales 
Calls. “We are doing nothing spe- 
cial to encourage our salesmen be- 
cause we have always felt they 
have as great a stake in the com- 
pany as we have and we are doing 
all we possibly can to be of assis- 
tance to them. 

“However, we are trying to sell 
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will make one more call a day, 
they will get more business. For 
example, in a sales force of ten 
men, one extra call per man per 
day means 280 extra calls in a 
working month of twenty-eight 
days. Also, we are trying to sell 
our men in our sales bulletins that 
business prospects this fall are 
much brighter than for a long time 
and that the extra work we ask 
them to do will be reflected in the 
size of their pay checks.” 


Company No. 9—Closer Execu- 
tive-Salesman Contact. “It was 
recently decided that a closer per- 
sonal contact by the executives 
with our sales force would be very 
desirable and probably effective. 
Consequently, whenever sales meet- 
ings take place from now on, all 
salesmen will be invited to a 
friendly dinner with the company 
officials. 

“It is believed that this closer 
contact may have many benefits 
both to salesmen and executives. 
Salesmen, for example, may feel 
closer to the organization and have 
greater enthusiasm for their work 
if they personally know several of 
the executives. 

“Then, too, the executives will 
have the opportunity of getting 
first-hand reactions from the field.” 


Company No. 10—All-round 
Campaign. “For the fall we have 
planned an all-round campaign to 
our sales force with the aim of 
stimulating them on the business 
outlook, to re-sell our company 
and its merchandise and to re-sell 
them the need and usefulness of 
our various sales helps, many of 
which are new or at least revised.” 

Company No. 11—Re-sell Opti- 
mism. “We have been doing so 
much for our salesmen in the line 
of sales information, sales helps, 
etc., that it doesn’t seem as though 
very much more could be done this 
fall, because we have always spe- 
cialized in close co-operation with 
the men who really send in the 
orders. 

“However, salesmen have taken 
a beating in the last four years and 
we are trying in every possible 
way through sales bulletins, letters, 
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personal contacts, etc. to re-sell 
our men with a healthy optimism 
for fall business.” 

Company No. 12—Larger Stocks. 
“Probably big stocks do more to 
help salesmen than any other single 
factor. Certainly nothing is more 
discouraging to a salesman than to 
get an order and not be able to 
fill it. 

“So we have recently enlarged 
our stocks, which is stimulating 
news to the salesmen and should 
result in more business for them 
through fewer lost orders and 
greater enthusiasm due to knowl- 
edge that they can win satisfied 
customers by quickly filling any 
reasonable order.” 

Company No. 13—Sales School 
Resumed. “In the last few months 
we have added several new sales- 
men and so our sales school is now 
being resumed to give them the 
best possible background for effec- 


+ 


McClure Grou 
with Critchfiel 


W. Frank McClure and a group of 
executives who were associated with him 
at the former Carroll Dean Murphy 
advertising agency have merged their 
interests with Critchfield & 'Company, 
Cones advertising agency. « 

McClure, who was vice-president 
of “Carrell Dean Murphy, becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Critchfield. 

Others added to the Critchfield or- 
ganization as a result of the consolida- 
tion are: H. D. Sulcer and Charles 
C, Greene, account executives; Joseph 
Hunter, copy; Al Shebel, radio direc- 
tor; and Anita Simpson, G. R. Stewart, 
C. M. Helman and Irving Bryer, ac- 
count executives. 

a . 


With Tracy-Locke-Dawson 

W. E. Underwood, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Mazda Lamp division 
of the General Electric Company, and, 
more recently, with Lord & Thomas, has 
joined the New York staff of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

. > . 


Handling Ybry Account 
The advertising account of Ybry, Inc., 
New York, perfumes and cosmetics, is 
now being handled by Albert M. 
Inc., New York agency. 
eee 


Has United Cigar Stores 

Advertising of the United Cigar Stores, 
New York, has been placed with Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., of that city. 
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tive selling. We find that many of 
the older salesmen are willing to 
spend time in the school and brush 
up on their knowledge of our mer- 
chandise and how it can be sold.” 

Company No. 14—Re-styled Mer- 
chandise. “Our salesmen have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to our put- 
ting a modern new dress on certain 
items in our line. Several pack- 
ages are now re-designed and gain 
greatly in attractiveness and sala- 
bility. This naturally helps our 
salesmen by making it easier for 
them to get more orders.” 

* * * 


These fourteen cases illustrate 
some of the methods being used by 
executives to stimulate salesmen to 
maximum efforts this fall. 

For in most companies salesmen 
certainly will be important factors 
in determining the amount of busi- 
ness secured not only this fall, but 
in 1936 and later years. 


> 


Proprietary Association Opens , 
Membership to Agencies 

In its campaign for self-regulation of 
advertising in the drug field, the Pro- 
prietary Association, according to an 
announcement from Frank Blair, 
president, has opened its membership to 
advertising agencies who may now join 
the association as non-voting associate 
members. 

The special membership gives the 
agency full access to the copy service 
of the advisory committee on advertis- 
ing, which for the last year under the 
direction of Edward H. Gardner, ex- 
ecutive secretary, has been reviewing 
scereng copy in the proprietary and 
cosmetic 

° . . 


Tea Bureau Names Esty 


The Tea Market Expansion Bureau 
has ap 7 William y and Com- 
pany, New York, to direct its 
pe mR meg The bureau is acting for 
the International Tea Market Expan- 
sion Board in the United States. e 
board represents tea growers in India, 
Ceylon, = and Sumatra cr. 
80 per cent of the tea exported to worl 
markets. 

. . 


Howard Joins Mackay-Spaulding 

George F. Howard, at one time with 
the F. Wallace Armstrong agency, Phil- 
adelphia, and for fourteen years asso- 
ciated with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, has joined the new business 
department of the Mackay-Spaulding 
Company, advertising agency of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Drug Hearings Postponed — 


UBLIC hearings on the proposed 

amendments to New York City’s 
sanitary code, originally scheduled 
for Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week, were postponed 
until December 2, as a result of 
numerous petitions verbally pre- 
sented to the Board of Health at 
City Hall on Monday. 

The measure, which has become 
known as New York’s own Tug- 
well Bill, undertakes to provide for 
the registration of cosmetics, pro- 
prietary and patent medicines at 
an initial fee of $25 per product. 
with an annual renewal fee of $10. 
Other provisions are designed to 
prohibit false advertising and label- 
ing of these products. 

The decision to put off the hear- 
ings followed the requests made by 
several groups representing manu- 
facturers and distributors of drugs 
and toilet goods, the press and 
other bodies who would be affected 
by the proposed ordinance. Each 


+ 


Western Advertising 
Golfers Elect 


S. R. Penfield, Curtis Publishing 
Company, has been elected president of 
the estern Advertising Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds H. E. Cole, Crow- 
ell Publishing Company. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
resident, D. D. Sperry, Good House- 
eeping; second vice-president, L. L. 
Northrup, McCall’s; secretary, W. M. 
McNamee, Chieago American ; treasurer, 
T. S. Dowst, Dowst Manufacturing 


Company. 

Elected tothe board of directors 
were: G. Schuster, Paul Block & Asso- 
ciates; E. R. Goble, Stack-Goble Ad- 
vertising Agency; . Van Gunten, 
Lord & Thomas and Mr. Cole. 


Advanced by Lord & Thomas 
Lewis Goodkind has been appointed 
director of publicity of the Chicago 
office of Lord & Thomas. He has been 
with the agency for seven years and, 
prior to that, was with the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
. a 


Leaves Lorillard 

Everett Meyer has resigned as_vice- 
president and director of the P. Loril- 
lard Company, New York, cigarettes 
and tobacco. 
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speaker emphasized the fact that 
his association, or industry, was 
not opposed to the new measure, 
but simply wished sufficient time 
to study its far-reaching effects. 
One secretary asserted that the 
amendments were brought forth 
so suddenly that his group had 
not even had the opportunity of 
consulting its members about their 
reactions. 

Mark Eisner, counsel for the 
Toilet Goods Association, voiced 
the thought that this is not a local 
piece of legislation. “It is legisla- 
tion,” he declared, “that affects in- 
dustry not only in New York, but 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, Canada, 
and every other place where articles 
are manufactured that come under 
the provisions of this program.” 

In granting the postponement, 
the Board of Health invited the 
constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions of all organizations interested 
in the protection of public health. 


+ 


Ruckelshaus' with U. S. 
Printing & Litho. 

John G. Ruckelshaus has become as- 
sociated with 'the New York staff of the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company where he will be engaged in 
merchandising its new controlled con- 
tact battery unit. He previously was 
with Motion; Displays, Inc., and for 
several years m active in design- 
ing and selling motion display devices. 

> >. * 


Changes at McCann-Erickson 


Clarence Meermans, account executive 
at McCann-Erickson, _Inc., n 
transferred from the Cleveland office to 
the Chicago office. Harry E. Peterson, 
recently eavertichig manager of the Russ 
Soda Fountain Company, has joined the 
Cleveland staff as production manager. 

o . . 


Joins McCord Agency 


Francis A. Harper, Jr., formerly with 
Montgomery Ward, an uthra & 
Ryan, Inc., in Chicago, has joined The 
McCord Company, Inc., Minneapolis-St. 
Paul agency. 


o 7. ” 
“Today” Adds Carter 
Paul S. Carter, formerly with For- 
tune, is now with the Eastern advertis- 
ing staff of Today, New York. 
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Newspapers to Co-operate 


A United Front to Sell Space Is Made a Common Cause as 
Market Rivalries Disappear 


Printers’ Ink Office, 


Chicago. 
[By Telegraph] 


OBILIZATION of a united 

newspaper front to sell news- 
paper advertising as an institution 
is under way as a result of pro- 
ceedings at the annual fall conven- 
tion of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association here in 
Chicago this week. The association 
has acted to set in motion a nation- 
wide concentration of forces—in- 
cluding individual newspapers, re- 
gional and State associations and 
other organized branches of news- 
paperdom—to create national linage 
for newspapers, submerging market 
and media rivalries in that common 
cause. 

The new movement is, in large 
measure, an wunpremeditated and 
spontaneous offspring of the round- 
table discussions on newspaper 
problems in general held on Mon- 
day. But its sturdiness and vital- 
ity are attested by the spirited, 
sleeves-up enthusiasm which sur- 
rounded its development. 

The whole idea derives from a 
widely held feeling that too large 
a percentage of newspaper selling 
is devoted to tearing down compet- 
ing newspapers, not enough to con- 
structively promoting newspaper 
advertising as such. This circum- 
stance, many of those present be- 
lieve, contributes importantly to 
the not wholly satisfactory current 
status of national linage—a figure 
which one member opined might 
be rather a sorry one were it not 
for liquor. 

The ultimate goal is to evolve a 
co-operative working plan of ef- 
fectively and dramatically selling 
newspaper advertising as it should 
be sold. Special emphasis, it is 
contemplated, would be placed on 
dramatizing ‘the story behind the 
newspaper which is believed at 
present to be taken too much. for 


granted by the industry itself as 
well as by its prospects and 
customers, 

First step will be to place the 
matter before publishers and ad- 
vertising executives throughout the 
country. Then would come formu- 
lation of a national committee com- 
posed of strong factors in various 
newspaper Organizations to plan 
and execute the program, 

This committee of the newspaper 
executives was appointed to make 
a study: Frank Tripp, Gannett 
Newpapers; Colonel L. W. Her- 
ron, Washington Star; Don Bridge, 
New York Times; Chesser M. 
Campbell, Chicago Tribune; Fred 
Pearce, Altoona Mirror; Herbert 
S. Conlon, Grand Rapids Press; 
John Irvin, Cleveland Press; and 
Thomas G. Murphy, Janesville 
Gazette. 

The work will begin from the 
ground up. A comprehensive study 
of national advertising to determine 
the underlying facts of its present 
trends will be made. 


First Two-Day Fall Session 
in Many Years 


President Irwin Maier, of the 
Milwaukee Journal, noted, in call- 
ing the meeting to order on Mon- 
day morning, that this was the 
first two-day fall session in many 
years. So many important matters 
confronted the association, he said, 
that the officers and directors felt 
an extra day necessary to proper 
consideration of them. Then came 
a roll call of members as to their 
thoughts on problems which should 
be given major attention and the 
program described above quickly 
teak shape. wish 

ne point t out promi- 
nently ‘_ oon the fact that whereas 
in 1934 involved 
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Wir food prices constantly but irregularly rising in 
all important areas, manufacturers of refrigerators, electric 
ranges and food-conserving devices see an opportunity for 


concentrated sales-drives on those markets most seriously © 


affected. Makers of kitchen appliances, canned goods and 
kindred products quickly follow. 


Only another indication that opportunity presents itself 
most readily to those who use the flexible approach, timing 
and adapting advertising appeal according to local con- 
ditions. In this way, area after area can be penetrated 
deeply and swiftly, shaping each appeal to the contour of 
each need. 


An up-to-the-minute knowledge of conditions in 15 
great market areas, covered by the 26 Hearst newspapers 
which we represent, is an important part of our service to 
advertisers. It is invaluable in indicating where the most 
profitable blows can be struck. 


sales 
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papers have more people out sell- 
ing individually than any other 
medium, they do relatively less 
broad promotion than any other. 

There was an interlude in which 
a guest supplied a cheery note on 
world recovery from across the 
sea. He was Frank Bishop, ad- 
vertisement manager of the London 
Times, and he said that after forty- 
one months of successive decline, 
linage has been improving steadily 
ever since the autumn of 1932. He 
also noted that unemployment is 
down to two million for the first 
time in five years and that, more 
significant, “there are more men 
and women employed and earning 
wages than ever before in the 
history of Britain.” 

Many questions were fired at Mr. 
Bishop as to practices and rates 
on his own and also on other Lon- 
don papers. He invariably was 
unable to answer questions as to 
the other papers and Frank Tripp 
did not permit the import of that 
fact to be lost on the assemblage. 
“He doesn’t quote or even know 
the rates of his competitors,” com- 
mented Mr. Tripp. “He’s busy 
selling his own newspaper.” 

A multitude of new inventions 
which are today’s actualities were 
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Quadruples Radio Calls 


Under a change effective this month, 
the Co-operative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing, in its checking of radio program 
popularity, will make calls at the rate 
of 400,000 annually. This, according to 
Dr. D. P. Smelser, chairman of the 
C.A.B. Governing Committee and head 
of the market research department of 
Procter & Gamble, means that inter- 
views will be made four times a day in- 
stead of once as heretofore. Another 
important change is that the base for 
program ratings will be set owners in- 
stead of set users. 

. e + 
Pharmaceutical Group Elects 
At the monthly meeting of the Phar- 
ical Advertising Directors Club 
of New York, held last week, the fol- 
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described by Floyd Parsons, Ad- 
vertising & Selling, the Monday 
luncheon speaker. fie stressed the 
importance of newspapers being 
alive to the opportunities of new 
advertising linage which are latent 
in these newly invented, modern 
products. 

The afternoon session came back 
once more to the main theme with 
the exhibition by Chesser M. Camp- 
bell of a concrete and existent ex- 
ample of the kind of job that can 
be done in selling newspaper adver- 
tising as an institution. This was 
a new presentation on newspaper 
advertising recently completed by 
the Chicago Tribune, which de- 
lineates in visual form the funda- 
mentals of the newspaper’s influ- 
ence, editorial and advertising, on 
the public. 

On Monday evening was held a 
joint executive session of the 
agencies committee of the news- 
paper executives and the newspaper 
committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
This was the fifth of a series of 
such meetings, which, according 
to President Maier, have proved of 
mutual benefit to both groups in 
developing better understanding of 
their respective points of view. 
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New Hanff-Metzger Set-up 


Following a number of changes, of- 
ficers of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New 
York, now are: chairman, J. Hanft; 
president, T. S. Buchanan; pi 
vice- goonies. “s oO. Dillenbeck: vice- 

residents. E. Bonn, W. T. Jefferson, 

mond Se O’Brien, Louis A. Witten 
oy charge of radio activities) and 

H, Schneider (in charge of art and 
pied aa. secretary, C. J. G. Atkin- 
son; and Lp aoe el Louis J. Seeger. 

‘he new board of directors consists of 
Messrs. Atkinson, Bonn, Buchanan, 
Dillenbeck, Hanff, Jefferson, O’Brien 
and Seeger. New members of the or- 

nization are Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 

*Brien. Mr. Jefferson was formerly 
an officer of Lord & Thomas and re 
signed from that position to form with 
Louis Wasey the oo of Wasey and 
Jefferson. Mr. O’Brien was formerly 
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A Tough Farm Market 


How This Insurance Company Specializes in Its Rural Advertising 
and Interests Its Agents 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 
By W. Ray Chapman 


Assistant Director of Agencies, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Tus year we have made a 
determined effort to get our 
6,000 agents interested in the farm 
insurance market—a difficult prop- 
osition. 

We have worked out a plan that 
is actually producing business. It 
is centered around a series of eight 
farm-paper advertisements that are 
directly keyed to the specific needs 
of the farmer, who buys the same 
insurance as a city man but buys 
it for different purposes. We 
must, therefore, talk to him in a 
different way. 

The first advertisement in the 
series showed an elderly farmer 
and his wife smiling as they ex- 
amine a check. The heading was 
“For your old age—‘cream checks’ 
without the chores.” 

“When you have worked hard 
all your life—and .reach your 
sixties and seventies—” the copy 
began, “how would you like to be 
able to sit beside a cheerful fire, 
take things easy and live on cream 
checks which don’t require any 
choring ? 

“That’s what you can do if you 
own Northwestern Mutual endow- 
ment insurance. Crops, then, may 
be light—or prices low. But you 
needn’t worry. You can make that 
life insurance policy pay you ‘cream 
checks’ every month. There need 
be no more rolling out of bed, on 
cold, chilly mornings, to take care 
of the cows. You are fixed for 
the rest of your life—and your 
wife, too, as long as she lives.” 

Each advertisement contains a 
coupon offering a booklet. In- 
quiries received in this way are 
turned over to our agents who are 
thus put in touch with an inter- 


ested prospect. But the primary 
purpose is not to obtain leads but 
to pave the way for the salesman’s 
call, The advertisements start the 
farmer thinking al the right 
line and familiarize him with the 
company. But only through sys- 
tematic contacts by our agents can 
actual business be obtained in the 
rural field. To help our men make 
these contacts and to make them 
most productive we have developed 
a special campaign. Agents in all 
parts of the country have used it 
to make more than 50,000 good 
contacts and to write much busi- 
ness that might not have been se- 
cured in any other way. 


Questions That Can Be Answered 
Only by Visits 

We are showing our agents that 
in every rural community’ there 
are dozens of farmers and their 
wives who are protected inade- 
quately or not at all. Who are 
these people? Where do they live? 
And how much insurance should 
they have? These are questions 
that can be answered only when 
the agent actually travels the roads 
that lead to their homes, talks with 
them, gains their confidence, and 
determines their needs. 

This rural plan is presented to 
our field men by means of a port- 
folio which presents the complete 
story of the plan in a series of 
sheets stapled onto the left-hand 
page. The bottom edge of each 
sheet is visible, revealing in alter- 
nate colors “A plan for North- 
western Mutual agents”—“Selling 
more insurance in the rural field” 
—“Our part in the plan”’—“Your 
part in the plan.” On top is an in- 
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if it’s ])Prosperity— 
or just Columbus Day! 
























... But with tears in our eyes we were forced to 


omit in the issue of Friday, Oct. 11, advertising to the 





extent of 171 columns in the main section and 93 
columns in the Brooklyn section. The size of Friday’s 
issue was 112 pages, which is all we can print. The 
tragic total omitted was 52,800 lines, or just short 
of 53 pages! In Spring and Fall in other years, we 
have been forced to leave out copy occasionally on 
Thursdays and Fridays—but never before have we 
had to leave out so much! 

To the hundred odd advertisers whose copy we 
had to omit or reduce, we extend our deepest regrets, 
sincerest apologies, and heartfelt thanks. To others 
we suggest that an S.R.O. house always indicates a 
'S good show. The News is also published on all other 
weekdays and on Sunday. 














troductory letter from Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies. 

The right-hand page carries a 
pocket in which samples of the 
printed material and an order blank 
are inserted. 

Mr. Hill’s letter emphasizes the 
fact that potential business in the 
rural field will be changed to actual 
business only. when the material is 
put to use and there is an intelli- 
gent follow-through. The two im- 
portant parts of the plan are to 
help the salesman separate the 
prospects from the non-prospects, 
and to start the selling process 
with every good prospect. The 
first step is the mailing of a folder 
which describes a book entitled 
“Over 100 Useful Things to Know 
around the Home and Farm.” The 
folder offers the farmer one of 
these books and asks him to mail 
the card. 

The book itself contains planting 
tables, spraying guides, suggestions 
on painting, housekeeping hints 
and many other interesting and 
useful facts. 


The Follow-Up Work 
Then Begins 

After the folders have been 
mailed, the salesman’s follow-up 
work begins. He is advised not to 
wait for cards to come back, for 
if he does, valuable time will be 
lost. He should plan his work to 
cover the people who have received 
the folder, so that all of the se- 
lected prospects will be seen per- 
sonally as soon as possible after 
the mailings have gone out. The 
salesman is instructed to call at all 
the well-kept, prosperous farms on 
the route. The more calls he 
makes on farms of this kind, the 
more value he will get from the 
campaign. 

To each qualified prospect that 
the agent contacts, he hands the 
home and farm book, saying that 
he knows the farmer will be glad 
to have it, even though he did not 
return the card. 

All of the printed matter has 
been prepared for the agent. We 
supply him with lists, either by 
- name of farm owners or by rural 
route numbers. The agent selects 
the type of list he wants, orders 
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the number of folders he will need: 
We mail them addressed to “box- 
holders” on the routes the agent 
wishes to cover. Or we address 
them individually from our lists or 
the agent’s own list. 

The return postcards come di- 
rectly to the home office. As soon 
as a card is received it is returned 
to the agent so that he can deliver 
the home and farm book personally 
to the prospect. 

There are four possible name 
sources : 

1. R.F.D. boxholders. This plan 
of mailing is usually best be- 
cause of its economy and wide 
coverage. The agent can send the 
mailing folder to all the boxhold- 
ers in his territory, covering ome 
route at a time. 

2. Owners of farms. We supply 
these names in lists of fifty or 
more. 

3. Automobile owners. We also 
provide lists of 1931 and 1932 auto 
owners in quantities of fifty or 
more. 

4. The agent’s own list. He 
compiles this himself. 

We charge the agent so much a 
name. The charge covers the 
mailing folder, return cards, ad- 
dressing, postage and the thirty- 
two-page home and farm book. 
The cost of mailing to R.F.D. or 
P.O. box lists is 6 cents a name. 
Farm or automobile owners lists 
cost 7% cents a name. The agent’s 
own list is handled for 6% cents a 
name. 

As a further aid in helping the 
salesmen obtain names and classify 
the prospects, we have prepared a 
special series of “Spotlight” cards. 
These cards fit into the salesman’s 
prospect file. In addition to the 
usual age, address, date of birth 
and record of calls data, the card 
carries a description and picture 
of a typical prospect. There is the 
farmer who raises fancy cattle and 
knows the value of having the 
best; the farmer who has managed 
to make his acreage pay during the 
last few years ; the farmer who has 
a good herd which provides a 
steady flow of income; the farm 
hand who has always been able to 
hold a fair job, and so on. The 
agent uses these cards first of all 
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Here’s a Better 


Buiow you as you gaze at 
New York from the top of the 
Empire State Building, the can- 
yons housing New York’s teem- 
ing millions stand out clearly. 
But even this aerial view gives 
you no picture of your best 
New York audience and how to 
reach it with your advertising 
message. However, up in 
Portsmouth, N. H., you can see 
this audience reflected in a 
small, sharp close-up. 
Someofthe Portsmouth homes 
into which The New York Times 
goes regularly are those of a 
Rear Admiral of the United 
States Navy, two clergymen, a 
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Che New York Cimes 


View of 
Your Best New York Audience 










leading merchant, several high 
school teachers, two doctors, 
an automobile dealer, an insur- 
ance man, a retired salesman, 
and the manager of the power 
and light company. 


Expand this group of substan- 
tial, influential buyers into 
hundreds of thousands and you 
have a picture of your best New 
York audience—the readers of 
The New York Times. And you 
reach more of these preferred 
prospects through The Times 
than through any other New 
York newspaper. As most adver- 
tisers do, make The Times your 
first medium in New York. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE 0 


CHICAGO 
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nid youll sell more cars 


nomics has set an Age Limit 
which all automobile manu- 
turers will do well to pay 
d! To be sure, you can sell 
s to young people in their 
ns and early twenties. You 
o can sell cars to men and 
men in their late fifties and 
ties. But the bulk of your 
es come from people in their 
and 40s. This is the eco- 
mic Age Limit that guarantees 
active market for all atuo- 
obile promotions. We say eco- 
mic, because today men and 
in their 30s and 40s 

s the bulk of America’s 


p keep your advertising within 
is Age Limit, with the least 
ste, is your advertising prob- 

In Chicago, the American 
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of extremely wealthy people. 
That sort of thing went out with 
the crash. On the contrary: 
quality in the sense of a great 
many men and women in their 
30s and 40s with incomes large 
enough to afford new cars. . . 
quality in the sense that these 
people are young, active, have 
confidence in themselves and 
their futures. In other words, 
quality in its new, present day 
sense: income plus an inclination 
to spend that income. 


It's very important that the 
American has the largest evening 
circulation in Chicago. But it's 
much mote important that the 
preponderance of this circulation 
is concentrated within the Age 
Limit of the active new car 
market. Or to put it in the 
words of Ben Bernie, the 
American gives you, “The mosta 
of the besta.” 


Reduey B. Beene, Generel Manager 
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to help him in organizing his pres- 
entation. He knows in advance 
what the prospect’s interests are 
and what type of policy should 
best fit the needs of that individual. 

These cards are also valuable in 
obtaining names of prospects. The 
agent can hand some of the cards 
to the farmer and ask him to sug- 
gest friends or neighbors who fit 
the descriptions. 

Once the agent has obtained this 
rural plan, has invested some of his 
own money in the necessary mate- 
rial, he is certain to try it. 

In order to check first-hand the 
conditions in rural territories, a 
member of the home office agency 
department recently spent three 
days in company with an lowa 
agent, working with The North- 
western Mutual rural campaign. 

The first fifty boxholders on a 
large rural route were circularized 
with the regular farm campaign 
announcement folder. The route 
was in a. territory new to the 
agent, and, it developed, new to 
The Northwestern Mutual. Be- 
fore starting to deliver the book- 
lets, contact was made with the 
rural carrier on the route to make 
sure that he had delivered the an- 
nouncement folders. He also fur- 
nished the names of the first fifty 
boxholders, and told how to follow 
the route. From him was secured 
qualifying information concerning 
some of the. boxholders, which 
proved helpful later on. 


How the Interviews 
Were Conducted 


Most of the interviews proceeded 
in about this fashion: 

Calling at the farm house, the 
agent would ask for the farmer. 
If the farmer was not home, the 
booklet was delivered to his wife. 

After the two callers introduced 
themselves, the agent stated: “I 
live in .2ed.. 2% , and I have been 
in the life insurance business for 
seventeen years. Most of this time, 
I worked in and around ........ 
where I was born and raised. (One 
is ‘raised’ on a farm, and ‘reared’ 
in the city.) I am now out getting 
acquainted with the people on 
Route 2. The way I am doing this 
is to give each family on this route 
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an interesting new farm booklet 
called ‘Over 100 Useful Things to 
Know around the Home and 
Farm.’ Before I give this booklet 
to you, I would like to run over 
it briefly to show you just what is 
in it, and how it can be useful to 
you. 


Agent Goes Through Booklet 
with the Farmer 


The agent then turned through 
the booklet, commenting on various 
sections. At some early point, he 
usually brought out the fact that 
he had already distributed over 125 
of the booklets to farmers, and the 
things he was saying about the 
booklet were based on their experi- 
ences with it. 

In connection with the record 
section, for instance, he would 
mention how one prominent farmer 
had stated that this was just what 
he had wanted to compile the in- 
formation needed for the new State 
income tax, and the corn-hog pro- 
gram. On the first aid section, he 
would tell how one farmer’s wife 
found the book immediately helpful 
when her husband came in suffer- 
ing from too much heat after 
threshing. 

The agent always tried to per- 
sonalize the booklet as much as 
possible to the particular person to 
whom it was being delivered. 
When he came to page fifteen, “the 
biggest risk in farming,” he would 
just mention the title and then say, 
“We'll come back to that later.” 
Then, after he had gone all through 
the booklet, he would come back to 
this, and ask the farmer what he 
considered the biggest risk in farm- 
ing. Of course, this led logically 
into a qualifying interview, and in 
most instances—it was possible to 
go right ahead and determine how 
much insurance each member of 
the family owned, how long he or 
she had had it, what company it 
was in, the form of policy, the 
dates of birth, and a good general 
picture of the farmer’s financial 
situation—whether he was renting 
or owned the farm, what his crop 
outlook was, and when he would be 
likely to have crops or stock ready 
for market. 

Of the fifty boxholders, forty- 
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six farmers were seen in three 
days. The agent qualified what he 
considered twenty immediate pros- 
pects, and twenty-three good 
future prospects. Nineteen of the 
farmers had no insurance at all. 
Some of these, of course, had never 
owned insurance, and were now too 
old or uninsurable. Of the thirty- 
six farms where there were wives 
of insurable age, thirty-one had no 
insurance. On twenty-eight of the 
farms, there were children of in- 
surable age, and in twelve families 
the children already owned in- 
surance. 

As far as could be determined, 
only eleven of these farmers had 
been solicited for life insurance 
within the last year. Yet this was 
in one of the best sections of Iowa, 
where farmers have made money. 
In this particular group 75 per 
cent of them either owned the 
farm, or were working a farm 
owned by relatives. 

This three-day experience com- 
pletely sold the agent on the value 
of following a route for these 
reasons : 

1. He got more new, worth-while, 
well-qualified prospects than he had 
ever secured in equal time by any 
other method. 


+ 


Named by “Boot and 
Shoe Recorder” 


Everit B. Terhune, Jr., son of Everit 
B. Terhune, president of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, has been appointed assis- 
tant advertising manager of the publica- 
tion in the New York territory. Another 
son, Phillips G. Terhune, has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager in 
the Chicago office. 


Field’s Advances McBain 


Hughston M. McBain has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the whole- 
sale ee manufacturing divisions of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 
Two months ago Mr. McBain was ad- 
vanced to the position of merchandise 
manager for those divisions, prior to 
which he was merchandise manager of 
the wholesale division. 


Directs Hecker-H-O Sales 


R. G. Hamann has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Hecker- 
H-O Company, Inc., Buffalo. He has 
been with the organization for the last 
two years. 
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2. The prospects secured were 
of just as good quality as those 
selected by other methods. 

3. Because of delivering the farm 
booklet, he got on a good favorable 
basis much quicker. 

4. He used much less gasoline, 
and the wear and tear on his car 
was much less. 

5. He wasted much less time 
during the day. He spent approxi- 
mately three times as many min- 
utes in the presence of prospects 
as he ordinarily would have done. 

6. Because of the fact that the 
interviews followed quickly—one 
right after another—he felt he was 
more effective in the interviews. 
That is, he got “hot” and stayed 
“hot” because he did not have a 
chance to cool off. 

7. He found he called on people 
he otherwise would never have 
seen. 

8. The agent felt that he re- 
ceived something worth while from 
every call—either in qualifying in- 
formation concerning the farmer 
or his family on whom. he- called, 
or on someone close by. 

9. He found a gratifying num- 
ber of immediate prospects who 
were ready for and received a sell- 
ing interview right then. 


+ 


Board Appointed to Administer 
Advertising Awards 


Eleven awards will be made in the 
series sponsored by Advertising & Sell- 
ing to replace the Harvard Advertisin 
Awards, founded by the late Edward 
W. Bok in 1923 and discontinued 
in 1930. 

One award will be made in recogni- 
tion of distinguished service to adver- 
tising, another for conspicuous achieve- 
ment in advertising research, and nine 
for 1 d adverti 

The administrative board includes 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Lee H. Bristol, 
Ray P. Clayberger, W. P. Donham, Roy 
S. Durstine, Colonel Frank Knox, Edgar 
Kobak, Harford Powel, Percy S. Straus, 
Everit B. Terhune, P. L. Thomson, and 
William B. Warner. 


“True Story” Re-opens 
Detroit ice 


G. B. Wiley, Detroit manager for 
True Story Magazine, has re-opened the 
True Story offices in the New Center 
Building, that city. For the last two 
= 4 he has covered Detroit from New 

or 











‘The “Radio 


Honeymoon’ 
is Over 


Success in radio advertising calls for 
showmanship that entertains—and sells 


ODAY, people no longer listen out of sheer amaze- 
ment at radio’s miracle. They refuse to come to the 
show unless it is good. 

Building an audience of millions calls for showman- 
ship that entertains— and sells. It is this type of sales- 
manship in showmanship that gets and holds the big 
profits. It has enabled us to deliver commercial messages 
for as low as $1.00 per thousand actual listeners. 

Just a few months ago, a Lord & Thomas radio program 
sold $700,000 worth of one drug product alone in ten days. For 
another of our clients, a radio program on four stations sold 
so much goods that the manufacturer had to reopen a factory 
unit this Spring, which had been closed for years. 

Usually, to play safe, we let the thousands decide what the 
millions will like. Thus, recently we tested an utterly new type 
of daily strip show. Announcements on five consecutive days 
over a 5,000-watt test station brought 64,000 sample requests. 
So we are not surprised that, after only a few months, it is 
the most popular daytime sponsored show on the network, 

according to independent surveys. 
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Some radio “firsts” credited to Lord & Thomas 


It has been said that Lord & Thomas pioneered more new 
things in radio than all the other agencies combined. Those 


(NAMES ON REQUEST) 


credited to us are listed briefly below: 


1. 


9. 


10. 
11, 


First Daily Radio Contest of National Scope 

It rocked American streets with conversation. Made an 
average of 10,000 one-dollar sales a day for months. 

First Daily Network Strip Program 

Started a whole new technique of commercial program 
building. 


. First to Rebroadcast Commercial Program 


Repeat same program late at night for Far West coverage. 


. First Big Hit Variety Musical Show Sponsored on 


Network 
Set the pattern for big commercial musical production 
shows in radio, 


. First Commercial Broadcast of Metropolitan 


Opera Series 


. First Commercial Series of Pick-ups of Foreign 


Dance Orchestras 

First Sustained Commercial Series of Spot Pick-ups 
Artists and orchestras from all over country picked up on — 
same program. 

First to Present Authentic Police and Department of 
Justice Dramas. 


First in Number of Contest Returns 
1,800,000 forty-cent purchases in two weeks, 


First Chain Sponsorship of Football 
First Network Daytime Serial Show to Women 


Talent which was first sponsored or 
popularized nationally through us 


Amos and Andy; Bing Crosby; Eddie Duchin; Hal Kemp; 
Walter O’Keefe; Phil Cook; The Goldbergs; Rosario Bourdon; 
Donald Novis; Fred Astaire; Lum and Abner; Al Goodman; 
The Revellers; Walter Winchell; Jack Pearl; Clara, Luand Em; 
The Cavaliers, and B. A. Rolfe. 


LORD & THOMAS 


advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. Each office 
is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating 
with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest. 





NDER the chairmanship of 

Representative Sol Bloom, of 
New York, the Congressional sub- 
committee investigating the activi- 
ties of the American Retail Fed- 
eration held its New York public 
hearings at the Bar Association on 
October 10 and 15. 

At the conclusion of the first 
day’s hearing, during which many 
prominent department and chain- 
store executives were called upon 
to testify, Representative Bloom 
declared that he would give the 
Federation a clean bill of health at 
the meeting of the entire special 
committee which will be held at 
Washington next Monday. 

“We have nothing against the 
American Retail Federation at all,” 
said Representative Bloom. “My 
personal feeling is that if you carry 
out what you intend to do, all will 
be benefited, but I suggest you keep 
away from publicity that indicates 
that you are trying to influence 
legislators.” 

Among those summoned before 
the subcommittee were John S. 
Burke, president of B. Altman & 


+ 


R. D. Jackson to Todd 

R. D. Jackson, formerly general sales 
manager of the Safe Cabinet Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Todd Company, 
Rochester, check writers and bank 
supplies. 

°e . . 


Joins Baltimore “News-Post” 

Robert C. Griffith, formerly district 
sales manager of the Baltimore and 
Washington territory of the Frigidaire 
Corporation, has joined the national 
staff of the Baltimore News-Post and 
Sunday American. 

. . 


Griffin Agency Dissolved 
Florence Griffin has dissolved Griffin 
Advertising, Inc., Cleveland. H. W. 
Roth, art director, has opened a studio 
for himself at 948 Engineers Building, 
‘Cleveland. 
o . . 


Vancouver Agency Changes Name 

Benwell, Price & Atkins, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., agency, has changed its 
name to Benwell, Atkins, Ltd. 





Clean Bill for Retailers 


Co.; C. W. Kress, president of the 
S. H. Kress Co.; Walter N. Roths- 
child, vice-president of Abraham & 
Straus; J. E. Pridday, president of 
Lord & Taylor; Percy S. Straus, 
president of R. H. Macy & Co.; 


rT 


T. Grant, chairman of the 
board of the W. T. Grant Co.; 
Ward Melville, president of the 
Melville Shoe Co.; Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, president of the Federa- 
tion; Geo. M. Gales, president of 
the Liggett Drug Co.; Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, chairman of the board 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Michael 
Schaap, president of Bloomingdale 
Bros. and Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent of Strawbridge & Clothier. 

The need for such a body as the 
American Retail Federation was 
reiterated in turn by each of the 
witnesses who endorsed its aims 
and objectives and denied the 
allegation that it is a super-lobby. 

A statement issued by Mr. Gales 
at the hearing on Tuesday regard- 
ing discounts and allowances made 
to Liggett and recently published 
by the Patman Committee appears 
on page 68 of this issue. 


+ 


Heads Utilities Copy Committee 


Kenneth Magers, advertising manager 
of the Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, has been appointed chairman 
for 1936 of the Better Copy Committee 
of the Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

eee 


With Montgomery Ward 


Howard B. Barber, New York district 
manager for the Kelvinator Corporation, 
has joined the refrigerator division of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago. 
He has been with Kelvinator for nine 
years. 

. e e 


Death of W. T. Walker 


_ Walter Treat Walker, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Kimble Glass 
Company, Vineland, N. J., died recently 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He 
was fifty-two years old. 

. . 


Fairall Adds to Staff 


Merrell E. Boyce, previously with the 
promotion department of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has joined Fairall 
& Company, Des Moines agency. 
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Hundreds of Blocks in BALTIMORE 
Where Every Home Is Served Sunpapers 








SOLID BLOCKS, 
they’re called, because 
every occupied house in 
them réceives Sunpapers 
regularly by carrier. 
Throughout the city and 
suburbs, there are hun- 
dreds of “solid blocks.” 
Here are shown a few, 
on the route of Charles 
H. Vaupel ... Coverage 
such as this gives added 
emphasis to what most 
advertisers already know: 
In Baltimore, It’s The 
Sunpapers-——- Morning, 
Evening and Sunday. 



























THE SUNPAPERS IN SEPTEMBER 


Daily (M & E) 283,791 Sunday... . 195,383 


A_Gain of 6,975 © A Gain of 8,709 
Over September Year Ago Over September Year Ago 
THE ees SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York—John B. Woodward, Inc.—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detroit 
St. Louls—c. A. Cour Atlanta—Garner & Grant 














ENETRATIONS 








eader interest is the run- 


g back in this business 


making advertising pay! 


Fiction whips up reader interest as a lump 
of sugar revives a groggy guard. J# Fiction 
smashes through indifference and distrac- 
tions---opens up the field for your product. 
d# Naturally, the greater the fiction, the 
harder the smash; the deeper the PENETRA- 
TION. 3# Cosmopolitan’s GREAT FICTION 
scores because its quality and quantity 
are so evident that it has an adult family 
PENETRATION of 88 readers out of a pos- 
sible 100% 3# It pays because its emotional 
power stirs these readers to ACTION! 


* Details of this study are now available 
from all Cosmopolitan representatives. 


‘COSMOPOLITAN 





Gerber’s New Merchandiser 


It Controls Stocks, Reduces Shelf Inventory, Checks Items and 
Increases Sales 


By Eldridge Peterson 


OF interest to any manufacturer 
who has a number of closely 
related items in his line should be 
a new stock organizer, or shelf 
rack, that is being introduced by 
the Gerber Products Company to 
its retailers. 

The cans in which this company 
packs its strained foods for babies 
are small and when stocked on the 
shelf are inclined to topple over 
easily if disturbed at all in remov- 
ing cans from the shelf. The re- 
sult can easily be a constant mix-up 
of varieties, making it necessary 
for the clerk or customer to do an 
unnecessary amount of searching 
to find the item wanted. Very 
often the item may not be found 
because in the confusion the dealer 
has no way of knowing that any 
particular item is short. 

To correct this possibility of con- 
fusion. and, perhaps, of a lost sale, 
the company has developed a prac- 
tical rack made of a very simple 
fiber-board arrangement, the con- 
struction of which is explained in 
the accompanying illustration. 

So far the company has actually 
placed about 10,300 of these racks 
and has ordered 12,500 more. 
“This,” according to Earle L. 
Johnson, sales manager, “is a 
pretty good indication of the en- 
thusiasm with which this piece 
has been received by the retail 
dealer. Inasmuch as one of our 
big difficulties is to keep a com- 
plete stock of all nine items on the 
dealer’s shelves, we have high 
hopes for this device in accom- 
plishing the job, and by this ac- 

_complishment to very materially 
increase our sales.” 

While great care and experi- 
mentation went into the develop- 
ment of this rack, the company 
was equally careful to merchandise 


40 


it properly to its salesmen and to 
the trade. The story of how the 
rack was developed and also mer- 
chandised can be told at one and 
the same time by quoting several 
of the letters the company used in 
introducing the new organizer. 

Back in March, for example, the 
company sent the following letter 
to its salesmen: 


As you know, we've been doing a 
lot of experimental work on the 
development of a satisfactory shelf 
rack for Gerber Foods. The most 
practical rack we've found is a 
very simple fiber-board arrangement. 
This seems sufficiently promising so 
that we’ve had a few made, and 
are having ten of them sent you 
from the manufacturers. 

This rack will keep the cans in 
good order and the varieties sepa- 
rated so that a dealer may know at 
a glance when his stock of any par- 
ticular product is low. You will 
find, of course, that the rack must 
be placed at, or a little below, eye- 
level to have the products within 
convenient reach. 

We wish you would put one of 
these racks in each of ten stores 
where you can get a fair reaction 
from the dealer as to its value. Let 
us have their comments, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, when the racks 
are submitted. Then, wherever pos- 
sible, we'll be anxious to know what 
they have to say about them after 
they have been in use for a couple 
of weeks. 

KenNeETH Baker, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


Several weeks later another let- 
ter was addressed to salesmen, who 
were told that except for a few 
faults the rack had been accepted 
with enthusiasm by those dealers 
in whose stores it had been placed. 
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This initial trial of the rack, it was 
explained, showed that it was too 
high in some instances ; that it was 
too bulky to carry and should have 
been made collapsible; and that in 
some cases the partitions weren't 
spaced right. This letter also 
quoted the report that one salesman 
had made on the ten stores in 
which he had placed his racks and 
then wound up with this assurance: 

“We have gone over the several 
difficulties mentioned with the man- 
ufacturers and have their unquali- 
fied assurance that when more of 
the racks are made they will be 
entirely collapsible, the partitions 
will be perfectly spaced, and we 
will have them made about one and 
one-half inches lower without sac- 
rificing capacity.” 

By the early part of May, the 
company was able to make this 
report in a third letter to its 
salesmen : 


The new shelf racks are ready 
and we're expressing ten today. Be- 
lieve you'll find all the objection- 
able features of the original racks 
eliminated. 

The new rack is 1% inches shorter 
from top to bottom, but still holds 
fourteen cans of each variety— it’s 
collapsible—the partitions are spaced 
correctly, and most of the staples 
that were objectionable from the 
standpoint of appearance have been 
eliminated. 

In setting up the new rack, there’s 
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just one operation where special care 
should be used. That’s when the 
slotted flap running full length 
across the front is being folded 
in and around the dividers. This 
should be worked down gradually— 
all the way across. Otherwise, it 
will be torn. 

Each rack now consists of five 
parts—the main display box and four 
dividers that make the nine bins. 

More of these will be available as 
you need them, and we prefer not to 
send them direct to dealers because 
of the strong possibility that they 
would have trouble setting them up. 


These letters were followed by 
other periodic messages to the 
salesmen. In one they were told 
that the company had succeeded in 
selling the rack idea to a number 
of good chain stores; and that, 
checking back in eight Grand 
Rapids stores where the racks had 
been in use for a little over a 
month, it was found that dealers 
were thoroughly sold on the device 
as a convenient means for keeping 
their shelf stocks in good order. 
Salesmen were also encouraged to 
present the rack as a sales device 
for use on the shelf rather than as 
a display rack for the counter. 

A later letter brought out the 
fact that sufficient time had elapsed 
so that the company could cite in- 
stances where the use of the rack 
had stimulated sales in some in- 
stances as many as three times; 





People like these 
bought 73% of the 
NEW 1935 FORDS 


(What does this mean in terms 
of your own business?) 











SOURCE R. L. POLK-—-PHOTOS UNDERWOOD &@ UNDERWOOD BLACK BPX 


|" terms of what you sell, your business may be radically different from the 
automotive field. 
Nevertheless people like these — and their wives — also bought 52% of an ex- 


pensive mattress; 61% of a premium priced cod liver oil; 65% of a mechanical 
refrigerator; 61% ofa high cost household cleanser. 





The Wage Earner families of Americo are a new market ting for two- 
thirds of most retail merchandise. It is America’s prosperity hope of the future. 
Yet of all major magazines, only True Story — as new as the Wage Earner Market 
itself — bulks its circulation here. With a simplified, realistic, personalized editorial 
technique in stories and Service Departments, True Story's newsstand sales policy 
automatically selects each month 1,900,000 of the best housewives in this great 
buying group. 

The vast sales potentialities of the Wage Earner Market are reflected by the 
fact that True Story has won the greatest public demand and the largest reader 
revenue of any magazine in the world. 


True Story should be your key magazine because it does a job no other magazine 
can do! Other major magazines may continue to resell the small group of families 
who were once your only customers. But True Story is the only magazine that can 
concentrate your sales story among the new housewives who ovinumber and 
outbuy your older market almost 2 to 1. 


Is your 1936 magazine list in tune with the times? 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue New Center Building 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. 


Statier Building Russ Building 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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NINE 
CONSECUTIVE MONTHS 
OF 
CIRCULATION 
INCREASES 


For the month of September, the average 
net paid weekday circulation of The 
Detroit Free Press was 


257,987 


an increase of 25,559 over the corre- 
sponding month of 1934, and an increase 
of 54,380 over the month of January 1935. 
September marked the ninth consecutive 
month during which the net paid week- 
day circulation of the Free Press showed 
increases. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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one large chain had placed the 
racks in seven stores as an experi- 
ment and left them there two 
weeks. At the end of that period 
each of the seven reported greatly 
increased sales. The result was 
that these sales racks went into 
each of the chain’s 240 stores. 

This letter also informed sales- 
men that the rack was the best 
sales tool the company had devel- 
oped and that it was being wel- 
comed by those who tried it 
because; it kept stocks separated, 
stocks were easily checked, all nine 
items were always available, it re- 
duced shelf inventory and, last but 
not least, it definitely increased 
sales. The letter closed with a re- 
quest that salesmen who had per- 
haps overlooked the value of the 
piece should put forth the neces- 
sary effort to secure its placement 
in as many dealers’ stores as 
possible. 

As these letters show, the com- 
pany kept salesmen informed con- 
sistently of how the merchandiser 
was progressing and, at the same 
time, used the letters to maintain 
the salesmen’s interest and effort 
behind the new rack. 

The company also in the mean- 
time was explaining the new stock 
organizer to chain stores and to 
jobbers. To chain distributors went 
the following letter: 


It’s seldom we are able to offer a 
sales promotion piece that has real 
utility value beyond increasing sales. 
Here’s one, however, that does a 
better-than-average sales job and at 
the same time organizes your stock 
to save time and confusion. 

Gerber cans are small, and when 
stacked on the shelf are inclined to 
topple over easily if disturbed at all 
in removing cans from the shelf. 
The result is almost constant mix-up 
of varieties, making it necessary for 
the clerk or customer to do an un- 
necessary amount of searching to 


+ 


Gets Allegany Account 

The Allegany Refiners, Inc., Boliver, 
N. Y., motor oil, fuel oil and qreciinn. 
has appointed Stewart, Hanford & 
Frohman, Inc., Rochester, to handle its 
Newspapers and 


advertising account. 
radio will be used. 
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find the item wanted. Very often the 
item isn’t found because in the con- 
fusion the dealer has no way of know- 
ing that any particular item is short. 

To correct this, we’ve designed a 
shelf rack or “stock organizer” which 
is described in detail in the en- 
closed advance proof of our Septem- 
ber business-paper announcement. 

Before making this general an- 
nouncement, we’ve experimented on 
a rather large scale, using 8,000 
racks, to determine its value. It’s 
expensive, of course, but we’re con- 
vinced that it has a value to the 
dealer beyond its cost in the manner 
in which it organizes his shelf stock, 
keeping varieties separate and tend- 
ing to avoid the possibility of his be- 
ing over-stocked on some items and 
short on others. 

If you’ve had occasion to examine 
these stocks on your shelves, you-will 
immediately recognize the value of 
this rack. Your store managers, if 
not your supervisors, will welcome 
the ease of checking the nine items 
and you'll be pleased with the re- 
duction in shelf inventory. Why not 
bring this up for discussion at your 
next supervisors’ meeting? 

A trial in five or ten of your stores 
will convince you. We'll be happy 
to send this number for that purpose. 


Earte L. Jounson, 
Sales Manager. 


P.S. There’s no charge. Just in- 
dicate how many we shall send. 


A similar letter was sent to job- 
bers, in which it was suggested 
that they make the new organizer 
the subject of a bulletin or a dis- 
cussion at their next sales meeting. 

Copies of these last two letters 
were also sent to salesmen and to 
brokers also in order that they 
might be posted on what the com- 
pany was doing to further the use 
of the new merchandiser. 

Business-paper copy also ex- 
plained the new device to this trade. 


+ 
Koenigsberg to Resign 


Max Koenigsberg has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of the Famous-Barr 


department store, St. Louis, effective 
Fe ry 1, after which date he will 
establish a business as an independent 
business and promotion counselor. 
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9 fay call SALES WORK 


y T costs you only 1¢ to send your 
winted salesman to a. prospect 
ough the McGraw-Hill publications, 

_. He'll ay ey in, too. He'll see the men 
‘who influence buying—even those who 

- “don’t see salesmen.” He'll do the mis- 
_ sionary work—create the desire to buy, 
and to buy from you. He’ll smooth 
the way for your flesh-and-blood sales- 
men to put their valuable time to the 
all-important job of closing the sale. 
Are you using valuable man-power to 
do penny-a-call sales work? McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


LLIPUBLICATIONS 


andising @ Foctory Management and —_ Engineering and Product Engineering 
Maintenance Mining Journal Radio Retailing 

Metcl and Mineral Markets —. Engineering News-Record Textile World 

, Biower Food Industries Transit Journal 





Character of Circulation as 





Against Mere Size 


New Jersey newspaper publishers in their annual institute 
held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, heard this sig- 
nificant address on character circulation, character editorial 
content and honest advertising. Mr. Bowman spoke from 
his experiences as a department-store advertising executive 
when he declared that honest advertising in an honest 
medium is a combination that cannot be beaten. Which 
would seem to dispose of the matter beyond argument. 


By W. E. Bowman 


Director of Publicity, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 


OTHING succeeds like circu- 

lation, providing said circula- 
tion is buttressed and sustained by 
integrity of purpose and a sense 
of civic responsibility on the part 
of the publisher. Without these 
fundamental bedrocks the founda- 
tions of any newspaper rest upon 
sand and mountainous circulation, 
while in itself it may be profitable, 
does not automatically produce an 
advertising medium, possessing 
reader confidence or pulling power 
for the advertiser. 

The wise advertiser shuns the 
mediums which allow gyps and 
cheats and sharpers of all varieties 
to cry quack wares in their deso- 
late columns. The high percentage 
of moronic readers which such 
publications invariably possess is 
said to make this kind of advertis- 
ing enormously productive for 
unscrupulous advertisers. 

Sound circulation based upon 
reader confidence is of primary 
concern to an advertiser and no 
advertiser, so far as runneth the 
memory of anyone in either the 
newspaper or the advertising busi- 
ness, ever complained that any pub- 
lication had too much of that kind 
of circulation even though it mount 
into the hundreds of thousands 
daily or weekly. 

At the present time L. Bamberger 
& Co. are using daily space in 
newspapers possessing a combined 
circulation of between 325,000 and 





350,000. We wish this circulation 
were greater for we do not believe 
that it adequately covers the trad- 
ing territory which we should 
reach. But we would not care for 
additional circulation per se unless 
that circulation were obtained by 
publications possessing character 
and holding the respect of their 
readers. 

How to get circulation in my 
opinion resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of how a publisher or editor 
can convince his possible reader 
audience of the integrity of his 
intentions and at the same time 
adequately cover his news field. 
Holding to such ideals two compet- 
ing newspapers in the same ter- 
ritory may see public questions 
from diametrically opposite sides— 
they may disagree bitterly and 
violently on every issue and be dis- 
similar in every physical aspect of 
type-dress and make-up and still 
each may win profitable reader 
following and be productive for 
advertisers. 

Honesty, therefore, is the solid 
foundation upon which rests pub- 
lishing success as reflected by cir- 
culation, reader confidence and 
annual profits. The same quality, 
honesty, must be back of successful 
advertising and while plain and 
simple honesty may be skirted at 
times by an advertising copy writer 
whipped into an ecstatic fervor by 
the inspiration of what he fancies 
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Washington (D.C.) Makes an Average of 
Over 700,000 Telephone Calls a Day 


This is an increase of nearly 99,000 over 1934 and of almost 
102,000 over 1933. 


No wonder Washington is FIRST among all the cities in the | 
country in the number of telephones per 100 population, with 
196,000 telephones installed which is an increase of about 13,000 
over 1934 and nearly 24,000 over 1933. 


Such demand upon telephone service is one of the straws that 
shows local activity—and Washington IS a busy city—the heart 
of a busy market of upward of %4 of a million people who have 
sizable spendable incomes and spend them. 


THE STAR is the LEADING PAPER in this market—with not 
only the largest circulation, Evening and Sunday—but with 
quality of circulation that takes it directly into the homes 
regularly. 


You only need The Star to reach all the people you want to 
reach in the Washington Market 


Minimum cost for maximum results 
An Associated Press Newspaper 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


Ghe Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 


pana’ cannot WASHINGTON, D.C. ‘“t’e"turz" 
110 E. 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bids. 
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a home. ' 


HEAVENS, AGATHAh..”” 
ARE YOU RUNNING AN AWP 





“Well hardly, Auntie. What 
makes you think so?” 


“‘Why! All these shelves and 


shelves of groceries. My entire 


ich is ex: 


apartment wouldn’t hold the 
Are you feeding an army?” 


“Almost, Auntie. There 
John. And the children. Th 
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id. The dogs and the cat. To 
y nothing of guests —lots of 

sts. We simply have to have 
nty of everything. It’s the 
ay you live, when you live 
a home.” 


d it’s the way more than 
mpo,cco American Home families 
re. 


ahome. With shelves and shelves 
groceries. With growing children 
feed. And servants. And lots and 
of guests. Hungry guests. Un- 
ected guests. Maiden aunts who 
me for a day and stay for a week. 
ests who think nothing of devour- 
yin one evening food enough to 
akitchenette couple several days. 


at's the way you live, when you 
ein a home.” 


epith shelves and shelves of every- 
ing. With lots of sheets and pillow 
ses. Extra blankets for every bed. 
pzens and dozens of towels. Cakes 
d cakes of soap; tooth brushes, 


s the way you duy, when you live 
a home. 


ich is exactly the reason why an 
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ever-growing number of advertisers 
say: 
“The American Home is a nat- 
ural if you have anything to sell 
that is used in the home.” 


And when you stop to think about 
it, how true that is. For when you 
buy The American Home you're not 
buying circulation. You're buying 
homeSamilies! 

Over 700,000 families whose first in- 
terest is the home. 700,000 families 
who have homes. 700,000 families 
who Jove their homes. 700,000 fathers 
and mothers who spend money on 
their homes and families! Spend lots 
of money—because they /ive jn 
homes and /ove their homes. 


How do we know it? Because we 
don’t print a single page of fiction. 
Or fashions. Or patterns. Not even 
love stories or beauty hints. Because 
in three short years so many families 
have found something in The Ameri- 
can Home they don’t find in other 
magazines that our circulation has 
voluntarily grown from 262,000 to 
over 700,000. 


And that “something” is this: The 
American Home is edited 100% for 
people who /ive in homes, /ove their 
homes, spend money on their homes. 
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“This job has more to it than picking naturals 
like The JOURNAL of Portland, Oregon” 


More space buyers would be rooting in 
the stands instead of being rooted to the 
desk if all major markets had a news- 
paper with the outstanding leadership 
of The Journal of Portland, Oregon. 


You can’t be “‘off-side’’ on a Rule of 
Three selection. You can call your play 
and be certain of sales-scoring results. 
But only the daily Journal and five others 
in all the country, in cities of 300,000 or 
over, have made the necessary yardage 
and crossed the Rule of Three goal. 


THE JOURNAL 


* Portland, Oregon x 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIOoNAt REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Philadelphia . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 


oa7 i) 








The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation in the 
Pacific Northwest .. . i 
+ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
7 The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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is a stupendous idea, the wise and 
sensible advertiser will curb such 
a tendency if he values his good 
name and reputation and the future 
success Of his business. Honest 
advertising in an honest medium is 
a surefire result getter—the com- 
bination cannot be beaten. 

Honest advertisers who hold fast 
to the ethics of clean advertis- 
ing would like to see newspapers 
more vigilant in the enforcement of 
these principles. We—and I say 
we because my firm tries to be 
honest in its advertising—would 
like to see a greater degree of 
control exerted over advertising 
copy by newspapers. The word 
“censorship” has an evil connota- 
tion in many minds, but as applied 
to describe the vigilance of a pub- 
lisher to see that his columns are 
not besmirched by business shysters 
and cheats I do not think it has an 
unpleasant implication. 

You keep filth away from your 
own children—why not keep it 
away from other people’s children 
by keeping the columns of your 
paper clean? 

You are upright and honest men 
in your personal dealings with your 
fellow men and pride yourselves on 
the rectitude of your business deal- 
ings—why allow the columns of 
your newspapers to be used for 
crooked business purposes by 
knaves that you would be ashamed 
to assist in any other fashion or 
consort with in any undertaking? 


Integrity the Strongest 
Asset of a Paper 


I know that all of the newspa- 
pers represented here exercise vigi- 
lance to keep the worst of the 
cheats and frauds out of their 
papers. All that I am suggesting 
is that these efforts be intensified to 
protect the strongest asset back of 
your properties—the integrity of 
your newspapers. 

It may be of interest to you to 
know how large retail advertisers 
go about it to guarantee the hon- 
esty of their daily advertising. 
Neither the abstract statements of 
national advertisers nor the gen- 
eralities commonly used in institu- 
tional copy can be expected to be 
placed in a strait-jacket. 

A little imagination, a little 
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hyperbole dramatizes facts or an 
event without deceiving or defraud- 
ing. However, when it comés to 
the quotation of comparative prices, 
the statement of actual values or 
the description of merchandise, 
exact, specific and truthful lan- 
guage is of the advertiser 
who is on square with the pub- 
lic. It is this kind of advertising 
which makes up nine-tenths of a 
retail establishment’s advertising, 
hence the merchant who wants to 
be a straight shooter in his adver- 
tising must watch his step. 
Department Managers Mainspring 
of Advertising 

In our organization the managers 
of various departments in the store 
are the fountainhead and main- 
spring of our advertising. The im- 
pulse starts from them. Our store 
is a composite of over 200 separate 
departments. The store’s manag- 
ing executives co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of these separate units, caus- 
ing them to conform to store-wide 
policies and certain principles of 
business and conduct which the 
management believes best assure 


‘our continued success and profit- 


able operation. 

The advertising department, or 
as we call it the publicity depart- 
ment, performs this operation for 
the various selling units insofar as 
their offers of merchandise to the 
public through any medium of pub- 
licity is concerned. They consult 
with us about what they want to 
advertise and we tell them how 
they must do it. Our say-so in this 
regard is final, subject only to 
appeal to Mr. Wells, the president 
of the store, and Mr. Wells’ de- 
cisions—although he is a just judge 
—are almost invariably in favor of 
the advertising department. Under 
the circumstances appeals are 
rather rare. 

It being agreed that certain mer- 
chandise is to be advertised, the 

head concerned sends 
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sold heretofore and elsewhere. This 
advertising requisition is supplied 
to the advertising department in 
triplicate form. 

When the advertising department 
receives this requisition, one copy 
goes to the copy writer who writes 
the text of the advertisement. The 
second copy goe. to the art director 
who roughs out a layout and de- 
cides the art treatment—either 
photographs or sketches—which he 
believes will most effectively por- 
tray the merchandise. The third 
copy of the advertising requisition 
goes to a branch of the advertising 
department called the comparison 
department. This department ap- 
plies the acid test. 

In the comparison department 
we have between twenty-five and 
thirty skilled shoppers, who are 
constantly familiar with retail 
prices throughout the metropolitan 
area. Every item on every adver- 


— 


No Wine in Cans Yet 


Doubt that canned California wine 
will be offered on the market for some 
months to come, or at least this year, is 
expressed by Harry A. Caddow, secre- 
tary-manager of the Wine Institute, San 
Francisco, in a statement issued in_re- 
s se to inquiries on the subject. Mr. 
Caddow says that he has found only 
one concern in California that is defi- 
nitely planning such a move. This 
company, located at Elk Grove, Calif., 
will not offer the product until next 
year. Preliminary inquiries made of 
two leading can manufacturers’ Cali- 
fornia offices have brought the informa- 
tion that they have not yet perfected a 
lining for cans that will hold wine 
satisfactorily. 

” . . 


Bitler Appointed 
Eugene F. Bitler, formerly secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
Publishers Association, will become sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Newspaper 
Publishers Association on January 1. 
. o . 


Guerlain Head Returns 

Bernard d’Escayrac, formerly_ in 
charge of the American branch of Guer- 
lain Inc., perfumes, has returned from 
France to resume his duties as vice- 
president and general manager. 


Has Insurance Account 
The Builders Life Insurance Com- 


ny, Chi has appointed the Mc- 
Fastin “Aaveriatag SSSpany, ‘of ths 
city, as its poe agency. 
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tising requisition sent to the com- 
parison department is shopped to 
see if the prices quoted are correct 
and if the statements made as to 
relative values or comparative 
prices are true. If not true the 
prices are changed in the advertise- 
ment. If exaggerated claims or 
statements are found not to be sup- 
ported by facts these utterances 
are changed to bring them within 
the bounds of fair and honest 
advertising. 

This work of policing our ad- 
vertising is performed by ourselves 
but we would have no objection if 
the newspapers applied additional 
safeguards to protect the public 
to the advertising copy submitted 
by us and our competitors. No 
agency is infallible when it comes 
to a question of passing judgment 
upon its own activities. None of 
us is as good a critic of himself as 
he is of other persons. 


+ 


Fawcett Publications Move 


Removal of all Fawcett publications 
from Minneapolis, Minn., by Novem- 
ber 1, was announced this week. 

A majority of the publications will be 
housed in a new plant at Greenwich, 
Conn., while humor ines will be 
moved to Robbinsdale, — where the 
firm was founded in 1919 by Captain 
William H. Fawcett. 

Eighty-five per cent of the company’s 
present pron ¥ will move to Green- 
wich to carry on the firm’s business. 

he firm now publishes fourteen 
monthly magazines and a number of 
annuals, 

Captain Fawcett and Roscoe Fawcett, 
a brother, already are in the East and 
will be followed within a few weeks by 
other staff members. 


San Francisco Golfers Elect 

The Advertising Golf Association of 
San Francisco has elected the following 
officers: President, Robert T. Van 
Norden, Emil Brisacher and _ Staff; 
vice-president, Gerald Todd, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc.; directors, ‘Carl East- 
man, Bert Goodlow, Richard Budd, Ted 
Townsend, Keene Fitzpatrick and Mor- 
ton Bailey. 


With Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 


A. H. Noelke, formerly sales promo- 
ton, and advertising manager of pe 
es anufacturing Compan 
~ a has joined Geuder, ., Bacachke 
& Frey Company, Mil 5 ag 
of its premium sales dapestanett- 
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i advertisers now can cover 84.4% of 
oon the families in Baltimore's ABC city 


teen 


of zone with this one evening newspaper 


cett, 


ead - - - for only 35¥ a line. 
| BALTIMORE 
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Ted 
Mor- 
Represented Nationally by 
HEARST. INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Ropnay E. Boowz, General Manager 
ym0- 
th 
De- The Baltimore American is uP, too, with « circulation 
chke gain of 13,662. Now reaching 227,842 every Sunday— by far 





the greatest circulation in all the South. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 
135 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A NEW BOOK OF 
FACTS ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN MARKET 


TIME recently published a series of 
folders reporting on volume of sales 
done by the biggest and best stores. 
These folders proved to be so much in 
demand that it was decided to publish 
the information more completely, and 


in book form. 


You will very probably find this book 
valuable to check against your own 
sales records and territories. It con- 
tains full information on 27 different 
types of retail outlets, showing, by 
charts and by figures, just how impor- 
tant the Grade A stores are, and where 
they are, by states. 


A copy will be sent to you on your re- 
quest, with TIME’s compliments. 
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The Paper Farmers 


WANT 


Check the circulation methods of most farm papers. 

















Here’s what you'll find— 


Premium offers— maps, flags, rose bushes, monkey 
wrenches, cameras, to lure the farmer into taking a 
paper he otherwise would not want. 


Contest schemes—trips to Cuba, Hollywood, New York— 
popularity contests—prizes to the parties getting the 
most subscriptions—cash, motor cars, refrigerators. 


Clubbing offers—special cut prices for subscriptions in 
combination with other papers; special cut prices for 
bulk subscripti to societies and associations. 





None of these practices is employed by The Weekly Kansas 
City Star. In their stead The Weekly Star offers: 


News—from Washington, from Europe, from everywhere— 
news about legislation, tariffs, relief plans, bonus dis- 
tributions, crop regulations—the very things farmers 
want to know and must know to continue in business. 


Agricultural articles—more practical, down-to-earth infor- 
mation on the science of farming, crop rotation, soil 
erosion, insect pests, than any farm magazine offers. 


Fast delivery—Thanks to the immense rail facilities out of 
Kansas City, most subscribers receive their Weekly 
Star on the date of issue. 


No premiums, no contests, no clubbing offers, no tricks or 
schemes of any sort— 


Just a paper farmers want and pay for in periods of one to 
three years in advance. 





The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 
477,902 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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RESIDENT'S advisor on con- 
sumer problems Hamilton ap- 
points cabinet of seven, not one of 
whom comes from business, to “at- 
tack consumer problems.” Seems 
cause to believe body distinctly 
inimical to advertising though not 
one has ever used it... . Pittsburgh 
independent gasoline retailers ask 
major oil companies to operate un- 
der State fair-trade act, says Na- 
tional Petroleum News. .. . Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board picks 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines case 
as one in which to defend act, thus 
opening door for possible Supreme 
Court test. ... 
ee 
New Jersey’s Governor Hoffman, 
predicts repeal of State sales tax, 
complaining that citizens yell at 
paying 1-cent sales tax on pound of 
45-cent meat, but don’t even whis- 
per at paying the 14-cent processing 
tax. . . . National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation calls on country’s 200,000 
public eating places to boycott pork 
and food on which processing taxes 
are levied. . . . “There is no way 
to drive a woman into a food store, 
whether it be chain or independent. 
The people elect their grocers just 
as they elect their statesmen,” says 
John A. Hartford, A&P presi- 
dent, in Voluntary and Co-operative 
Groups Magazine... . 
2 s . 


California referendum on chain- 
store tax in November, 1936, as- 
sumes national importance as bear- 
ing on all such special legislation 
over the country. Independents, 
well organized, have rolled up their 
sleeves and chains are well pre- 
pared to present their case to the 
public with no apologies for living. 
. . . Texas Legislature gets House 
bill proposing 2 per cent gross re- 
ceipts tax on personal property, 
utilities, buses, trains, and outdoor 
advertising. Session adjourns Oc- 
tober 16, but Governor Allred an- 
nounces another special session to 
be called same day. ... 


Department of Agriculture econo- 





I See Where ... 
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mists, studying effect of AAA pro- 


gram, farm advertising related 
i and 


to previous year’ 

>, this year’s hi 

clearly bespeaks advertis- 
ing business next year if nothing 
happens to change advertising prac- 
tices,” says Congressional Intelli- 
gence. ... 


Treasury Department uses direct 
mail to promote sale of baby bonds. 
. . - Department of Commerce 
issues “Advertising Methods in 
Czechoslovakia.” Supreme 
Court most important thing in 
Washington to business now with 
AAA, TVA, Bankhead Cotton 
Control, and PWA cases of para- 
mount importance. Other New 
Deal issues probably not due this 
session. But there are some 500 
other cases, including Louisiana 
newspaper tax, which should not 
be overlooked. . . . 

> . 


With hearings closed, Secretary 
Wallace takes under advisement re- 
quest of defense attorneys for time 
to file additional briefs in case of 
packers charged with price com- 
bine, indicating two or three weeks 
before decision. . . . Procter & 
Gamble in fiscal year ended June 
30, paid Federal taxes of $11,300,- 
000 while National Biscuit Com- 
pany in 1934 paid Federal Govern- 
ment $4,000,000 in processing tax 
alone, amounting to about 63 cents 
on each of 6,289,448 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. Yet Ray- 
mond Moley in Today aim to 
companies mentioning politics to 
jee co hy xe 
- * . 

Wall Street Journal publishes ar- 
ticle giving gist of “confidential” 
report by FACA and President’s 
special advisor on consumer prob- 
lems attacking high price of 
whiskey and blaming it in part on 
“that pet aversion of some New 
Dealers—advertising.” . . . SEC 
alters instructions concerning con- 
tents of newspaper advertisements 
to be used for securities registered 
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on Form A-2. . . . Court decision 
on New York State fair-trade act 
in Cooper & Cooper vs. Angert 
case expected momentarily in Su- 
preme Court, Brooklyn... . 


Campbell Soup Company hearing 
ing constitutionality of com- 
pensating tax section of AAA post- 

. . . . FAA sending out five 
investigators to check enforcement 
of “fair trade practices” in liquor 
industry; hopes to start hearings on 
new 1 regulations by Novem- 
ber 1. Meanwhile Director of Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute Doran urges 
distillers to “refrain from advertis- 
ing on Sunday.” . . . Electric power 
output hits all-time high in week 
ended October 5, being 12.3 per 
cent over same week year ago. 
. . » Carloadings for week ended 
October 5, up 12.1 per cent over 
previous week. .. . 


Federal Reserve Board finds de- 
partment store sales in dollar vol- 
ume up 8 per cent over September, 
1934, and at best level in nearly 
four years, being 82 per cent of 
1923-25 average. . . . Dun. & Brad- 
street find retail sales 5 to 15 per 
cent better in week ended October 
5, while for same week Department 
of Commerce finds substantial gain 
in retail trade. . . . Variety store 


a 


Allin to “Esquire” 

S. J. Allin, for the last ten years with 
the Maclean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Toronto office of Esquire. 

. . . 


Appointed by Anderson Company 
The Anderson Company, Gary, Ind., 
automotiye Vision-Control products, has 
appointed Ralph H. Butler as advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager. 
. - oe 


L. L. Siegfried Advanced 


L. L. Siegfried, formerly general 
sales Lm ad of Defiance Spark Plugs, 
Inc., Toledo, has made executive 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


e*ees 
Leaves “The Winged Foot” 


Arthur H. Wilson has resigned from 
The Winged Foot, New York. 
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sales in September, 3 per cent in 
dollar volume over September, 
1934, and up 11 per cent from 
August. ... 


Wholesale prices off 0.6 per cent 
in week ended October 5, with 
composite index (1926=100) 80.5 
says Department of Labor, which 
also announces retail food prices 
up during two weeks Sep- 
tember 24, with a current index 
(1913=100) of 124.0, or 6.6 above 
last year. . . . National Industrial 
Conference Board finds cost of liv- 
ing up 0.6 from August to Septem- 
ber, being 3.1 per cent over 
September, 1934. . . . Alexander 
Hamilton Institute weekly busi- 
ness index (1929100) 77.9, being 
15.4 per cent over last year... . 
Standard Statistics Co. sees indus- 
trial production continuing to rise 
with bright prospects ahead. .. . 


Texas Senate passes chain-store 
tax bill exempting filling stations, 
retail lumber yards, processors of 
dairy products, and some other 
businesses, . . . September cigarette 
output sets another all time high 
for third successive month... . 
September rural retail sales up 
about 30 per cent from August, 6 
per cent above September, 1934. 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Represents WPRO 

The Paul H. Raymer Company, radio 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional sales representative of station 
WPRO, Providence, R. I 


= +. * 
With Merrill Anderson 
John £; Wilson, recently with the 
E. M. it Associates, Inc., has 
joined the Merrill Anderson Company, 
ew York agency, as account executive. 
7 * o 
Retains Gerber & Crossley 
The Blumauer-Frank Drug Company, 
has retained & ey Reo 
Portland, Oreg., to advertise its ‘Purola 
line of products. | 


Joins WIND 

pein". Epstein’ Advertisles ‘Son 
ie B. Eps ° 

Chicago, is now with WIND, Gary, Ind. 
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Cincinnati Banks 
Show Gain of Nearly 


$20,000,000 


in Savings ....-. 


Return of Confidence 
Cited in Yearly Report 


Public Getting “Back on 
Tal Feet”, Figures Indicate 








fbn above are recent newspaper headlines. We haven’t seen the 
banks’ records, of course, but those 34,833 new accounts look 
exactly like Times-Star readers to us. In fact, the Times-Star’s city 
and suburban circulation (the largest in Cincinnati) has been in- 
creasing at just about the same rate as these new savings accounts. 

You can reach these people with the twenty million additional 
dollars to spend through the Times-Star—at the lowest milline rate 
of any Cincinnati newspaper. 


CINCINNAT] eoessess TIMES STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd St. Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE MARKETS 


ACTS — reduced to the hard, cold PRECI 
for more ECONOMICAL 
that all business js now entering. 
ideas — unhamy 

“streamlined” to reach with PRECISION 

retail automotive business men who do more than 

Early in 1935, at a com i 

day FACTS concerning 4! 

They cannot be ignored! @ Since that epochal 

broadest and deepest investigation of automot 

ever made. We have: 

+ Spent more than $50,000 making 4 complete 

qualitative and quantitative measurement of auto- 
motive markets .. + #0 determine who buys what 
from whom. and how much. 


@ Asked wholesalers and retailers nearly 1.500.000 


questions. 


pered by habit and tradition —show the 
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TODAY— 
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and effective advertising and selling 
i e FACTS —unclouded by h 


need for a NEW ty 
and ECONOMY 
pe 


@ Sent out more than 35,000 questionnares- 
Received actve cooperation from more 
10,000 individual gutomotive business me® 

@ Card indexed purchases made by nearly 100 
motive retailers for @ yee" recording the 
from which they purchase and the dollar 
of their purchases. 


tents. ¢ om ptom 
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Completed a ¢ 
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served that information as 4 permanent, acc c 
rae ree ord through the facilities of the Inter- 
pasion al Business Machine Company. 

Given cm ployment to a large staff of service ex 
perts, jobber counter men, parts department heads. 
pioertising and merchandising experts, accoun- bro 
tants. com ptometer operators, Lypists, ete» to ™- 
wre accurate, honest, intelligent field and desk 
out 

Analyzed more than 150,000 actual repair shop 
orders in dealer and independent repair shops. 
cted a quantitative analjsis of the volume 
A Sixty-five significant replacement 
B Thirty shop supply items, 


Comp! 
fow of: 


parts items, 


ne EACTS disclosed by this monumengal und 


pre-\ ie of d 
ks ago--ts responsible 


ws several wee 
@ Those facts have prov ided the in 
sith what we honestly believe to be at 
been empowered to rebuild their 
These needs were: 


evelation i pu 
° 


sikon editors have 
ut by the investigation 
the best interests of the car dealers. 
ion and news, © automoure 
1 to the upbuilding of the independent repair shop 
hure, the markets served by those new, 


forn 


FeV HEC 


, pages of this broc 


wiblicalions- 


for the complete reorganization of our pul 
formation and inspiration to help 
blishing precisron and economy. 
publications to ! 
o- A modern business paper devoted exclusively 
- A wholesale business paper that carrics practic 
jobbers and salesmen. 
business in all of its pha 
modern PRECISION and ECONOMY 
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Forty-three accessory items, D Sixty-seven shop 
equipment items, E 
through car manufacturers, jobbers, oil com- 
panies, chain stores, Car wreckers, wigon-jobbers, 
etc.. to car dealers and independent repair shops. 
hen down by metropolitan and rural arees. 

os Completed a shop equipment inventory in more 
than 1000 dealer service stations and independent 


Thirty small tool items, 


repair shops. 
@ Identified and recorded, by type and location, the 
“cream purchasing power” among 


all wholesalers, 


car dealers and independent repair shops in the 
U 


dertaking—which was afforded Chilton edi- 


blishing SERVICES 
Chilton publications serve you 
2 That's why 
neet the modern needs brought 


al marketing 
- . A practical business paper 
secs. * On the follow - 


in detail. * Further, the application 


PRECISION & ECONOMY 
in Automotive Advertising 
Reaching 85% of the Buying Power of a Great Industry 


As a result of the most comprehensive 
market investigation ever made of the 
automotive industry the Chilton Com 
pany now offers, beginning with the 
December issues of three specialized 
publications built to serve that field 

complete coverage of 85%, of the buy- 
ing power of this great industry. This 
statement is not based on guesswork 
or “wish-work"’; it is based on definite 


demonstrable figures carefully ac 
quired and painstakingly compiled 
The story 1s contained in a compre 
hensive brochure, two pages of which 
are shown in this advertiscment, and 
a copy of which will be sent you on 
request 

Don't complete your 1936 advertis 
ing and sales plans until you have 
seen it Write today 
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AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL 
A specialized, modern 
business paper edited ex- 
clusively for automobile 


dealers field 


MOTOR AGE 
A practical business 
paper for the auto- 
motive maintenance 


MOTOR WORLD 
WHOLESALE 
A new type business 
paper for the automo- 
tive jobber and his 
salesmen 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S6TH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


New York Detroit Cleveland 


Chicago 


- Boston San Francisco 





And Now the Grady Plan 


Its Sponsor Promises to Outshine Goodwin in Sales, Profits and 
Economy in Operation 


<¢] MAKE the bold statement that 

the Community Service Plan 
will return many times the results, 
in sales and profits, as were ex- 
pected from the Goodwin Plan and 
at much less expense.” , 

Bold is indeed the proper adjec- 
tive for this declaration of J. E. 
Grady, of Detroit, who has come 
forward with a new plan for giv- 
ing manufacturers distribution “in 
a most unique way.” Those who 
had the opportunity of viewing the 
literature sent forth in the early 
stages of the Goodwin Corporation 
will recall that no cross-continent 
records for modest prediction were 
established at that time. 

The Community Service Pur- 
chasing Plan, full name of the 
new project, resembles its Good- 
win predecessor in that it is based 
on a personal contact field organi- 
zation and the collection of “evi- 
dences”—labels, box tops, etc.—of 
purchase. There is, however, no 
tie-up with church societies and no 
program of “social justice.” 

A new wrinkle is the bringing 
of the retailer into the picture. 
And very definitely into the pic- 
ture, too, for the retailer is slated 
to “compensate Community Ser- 
vice in cash for all trade brought 
into the store through the Commu- 
nity Plan.” Related to this is a 
chain-store angle, for the partici- 
pating retailers are to be indepen- 
dents. 

The set-up is based on a “dis- 
trict” of 100,000 families, whose 
purchasing power the plan “com- 
bines and directs into retail stores 
handling all and various kinds of 
merchandise and commodities.” In 
each district there is to be a field 
organization of over one thousand 


le. 
Pe This field organization, relates 
Mr. Grady’s “memorandum” on the 
plan, “is so accurately set up that 
we are able to contact the full 


64 


membership within forty-eight 
hours. By contact, I mean, face 
to face, with the delivery of a 
TESTED SELLING statement and if 
necessary delivery of a small parcel 
or sample of merchandise.” 

The field staff members are to 
be compensated in cash for “effort 
and results.” The least of the 
workers, it is stated, can earn $20 
per month.” In addition—and this 
is where the manufacturer does his 
part—they share in Community 
Service’s compensation from manu- 
facturers for collection of evi- 
dences of sale. 


A Still Unspecified Aspect 
of the Plan 

The exact basis on which the 
member families are induced to di- 
rect their purchasing power in the 

roper direction is unspecified. 

owever, the memorandum states 
that “the inducement offered to 
purchasers is and has been suffi- 
cient to confine his (sic) buying 
through the designated stores so 
long as prices are as low as else- 
where. An additional statement on 
this point reads: 

“There are many other benefits 
which our members enjoy and 
which cause every family of high 
and low degree to listen closely to 
our plan and then co-operate. We 
have no initiation fees—no dues— 
no one is obligated to buy through 
our plan if he can do better else- 
where—but we see to it that our 
stores can and do compete with 
the best of chains. 

“The Community Service plan 
does not call for any direct or sug- 
gested donations or work in behalf 
of any certain bodies. But it does 
tie its entire organization, definitely 
and permanently, into one big unit 
which is capable of securing ex- 
traordinary results from its sales 
promotion work.” 

The claim is made that 100,000 
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families have been signed to the 
plan in Detroit. 

In a letter to manufacturers 
listed under the Goodwin Plan (“I 
.. . therefore know you are inter- 
ested.”), Mr. Grady expresses his 
willingness to receive a committee 
from the manufacturer. However, 
if one has a preference for paying 
Mr. Grady’s expenses, he will 
“come to New York or elsewhere 
to talk with you.” The investment 
required to finance the first district 
would be about $75,000, he says. 

The physical atmosphere of Mr. 
Grady’s memorandum lacks the 
glories of the Goodwin presenta- 
tions. This is perhaps made up in 
part in the context, which deline- 


+ 


Changes on “New Yorker” 


H. H. S. Phillips, Jr., who has han- 
dled Philadelphia territory for The New 
Yorker during the last seven years, is 
now aos on food accounts. 

Richard E. Mann, who formerly cov- 
ered New York State, has been assigned 
the Philadelphia territory. He has been 
with The New Yorker seven years. 

John S. Maguire has joined The New 
Yorker and will cover New York State 
and special accounts in New York City. 
For twelve years he was an account 
executive with the Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, and for- 
merly was with the Review of Reviews 
and The Country Gentleman. More re- 
cently he has been with Tradeways, Inc. 

e = _ 


Advanced by Brown & Williamson 


T. V. Hartnett, vice-president of the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has been advanced to 
executive vice- -president, succeeding the 
late George E. Gary. J. C. Williams, 
manager of sales for the Midwest area, 
has become a director of the company 
and sales manager with headquarters at 
Louisville. 

. . . 


Rejoins “Arts & Decoration” 


Joseph A. Judd, for many years gen- 
eral manager and vice-president of Arts 


& Decoration, New York, has rejoined 
the advertising staff of the magazine 
under the present ownership of Mc- 
Bride, Andrews and Company, Inc. 


Has Vem Account 

Luckey Bowman, Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Schoonmaker Lab- 
oratories, Caldwell, N. J., makers of 
Vem. Magazines ‘will be ‘used. 
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ates a glowing picture of the plan’s 
possibilities. 

An examination of all the details 
of the plan, asserts Mr. Grady, 
will cause the examiner to agree 
with him that “it is possible for 
the plan to show a net profit of 
$50,000 per month per district.” As 
noted above, a district consists of 
100,000 families. On the basis of 
the latest estimate, the population 
of the United States is 126,425,000. ° 
Figured at four to a family, this 
gives 31,808,000 families, or 318 
districts of 100,000 families. This 
adds up to a total potential monthly 
net profit of $15,900,000, which is 
$180,808,000 a year, which is a lot 
of dough even if you don’t get it. 


+ 


Sales Executives Meet 


“Increasing Sales and Profits in 1936” 
is the theme of a conference of sales 
executives being held this week, October 
17 and 18, at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. Speakers include C. R. Palmer, 
Cluett, eabody Company; , ’ 
Ferrel, Real Silk Hosiery Mills; R. D. 
Keim, E. R. Squibb & Sones Clarence 
a a General Foods tion ; 
~ Quinn, General Mlecteie ~~ any 
oe “H. Boyd Brown, Philco adio 
Company. 

. . 


Starts Poster Contest 


A contest for a poster to stimulate 
European travel, with prizes totalling 
$800 and a round-trip passage to Europe, 
has been started by the Institute of For- 
eign Travel, New York. The contest 
will be open to artists of the United 
States and Canada. The Art Directo~s 
Club, New York, is co-operating. 

eee 


Joins “Herald Tribune” 


A. F. Boslet, for the last ten years 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Times, ‘les joined the New 
York Herald Tribune as its New Jersey 
representative. ‘ 

> . + 


Appointed by Borden 
The Borden’s Farms Products Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., to direct the 
vome advertising on Blue Ribbon loose 
mi 
eee 


Miller with Vallejo “News” 

B. V. Miller has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Vallejo, Calif., 
News. He has been enga in retail 
advertising work for a number of years, 
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HIS is not Switzerland or the 
Catskills, but a scene in the heart 
of the third largest City in America 
. . where thousands of green acres 
and virgin woodland have been pre- 
served for the enjoyment of the people. 
Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park is the 
largest municipal park in America. It 
covers 3,597 acres! More than five and 
one-half square miles! Other Phila- 
delphia park areas cover four and 
one-half square miles. A total of ten 
square miles—6,446 acres—of parkland. 
These priceless acres are jealously 
guarded against encroachment by 
manufacturing or business. They are 
a symbol of Philadelphia’s spirit 
of her people’s love of spaciousness 
and freedom ... of their determination 
that this shall never be a crowded 
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View from Parkside Avenue look 


tenement city. A symbol of the 
spirit which has built Philadelphi 
the greatest City of Homes 
America. (Philadelphia has 
single - family dwellings withi@is a vast 
city limits than the entire staal one’ to 
Maine, New Hampshire and V@ center | 
combined.) newspaper 

Ninety-one per cent. of all dwg Philadelp 


“one per 
of needs, 
only a hi 
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ount Park (Dallin Aerial Surveys) 


ladelphia are single-family homes! 
i@-one per cent. have those hun- 
of needs, from basement to attic, 
only a home dweller knows. 

is a vast market and an eco- 
al one’ to reach, for this great 
center has built up a great 


newspaper. 
Philadelphia Bulletin is read in 


nearly every home in Philadelphia and 
Suburbs. Its circulation for 1934 was 
511,647 daily. (First eight months of 
1935—518,085.) 

Its circulation is all net paid, all the 
result of reading confidence, unin- 
fluenced by premium or contest. 

National advertisers find this great 
home market so profitable that for the 
past three years they have placed more 
advertising in The Bulletin than any 
other six-day newspaper in America. 

Sell more of your product in Phila- 
delphia—through The Bulletin. Consult 
your Advertising Agency. ° 
Copyright 1935, Bulletin Company, 
Philadelphia. Robert McLean, President. 
Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Treas. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, San Francisco. 


b Eoning Ballin 





Discount List Explained by 
Liggett Head 


When the Patman Committee published the discounts 
and allowances made to the Liggett Drug Company by 


a number of lar 


e manufacturers, unusual interest was 


created in the industry. These figures were published in 


Painters’ Ink, August 22, 


1935. 


On Tuesday of this 


week at the hearings of a subcommittee of the Patman 
Committee in New York, Mr. Gales made the followi 
statement to clear up certain misconceptions which h 
grown out of the publication of the 


gures. 


By George M. Gales 


President, Liggett Drug Company 


SOME time in July a Mr. Howard 
presented to our company a let- 
ter signed by the chairman of your 
committee, authorizing Mr. Howard 
to obtain from chain stores and 
others a list of suppliers who are 
nationally advertising their prep- 
arations, the discounts shown on 
invoices, and other allowances 
whether advertising or otherwise. 

When this letter was presented, 
and on a subsequent call from Mr. 
Howard, discussion was had as to 
how extensive a list of such sup- 
pliers was wanted, and to what ex- 
tent details as to items and dis- 
counts were required. Mr. Howard 
requested a representative list of 
national advertisers with their dis- 
counts appearing on the invoices in 
one column, and in another column 
any other allowances or special 
compensation. It was explained to 
Mr. Howard that many suppliers 
have large numbers of items listed 
in their catalog on which the dis- 
counts vary, and furthermore, 
from time to time have special 
deals carrying other discounts. We 
were, therefore, requested merely 
to record in the column of discounts 
on invoices the minimums and 
maximums, that is to say, the high- 
est discount given on any one item 
arid the lowest discount given on 
any other item. 

The publication of the list in this 
manner has led to great confusion, 
creating the impression in some 


quarters that the Liggett company 
received on all items of the manu- 
facturer the highest discounts men- 
tioned in column No. 1. In some 
quarters the impression apparently 
arose that the Liggett company re- 
ceived all the discounts listed, as a 
series of trade discounts on all 
items. Actually the discounts 
shown are the terms offered to the 
trade generally; the word “maxi- 
mum” referring only to the item 
on any manufacturer’s list which 
carries the largest discount, and 
the word “minimum” to the item 
which carries the smallest discount. 

Furthermore, there are certain 
references to free goods appearing 
in the second column under the 
heading of Compensation and Al- 
lowances. We believe these free 
goods deals are open to the trade 
generally ; in our cases, for conveni- 
ence in bookkeeping, they are in- 
cluded under the heading of al- 
lowances, although others may 
treat them as reduction in cost* of 
goods. 

Furthermore, in the publication 
of this list, in the column referring 
to Compensation, the word “addi- 
tional” appears, which did not ap- 
pear on the original list furnished. 
Compensation and Allowances for 
window and counter displays, and 
advertising, have no relation to in- 
voice terms, but-are for a real and 
definite service hereafter explained. 
Furthermore, accompanying this 
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list was a letter signed by one of 
the officers of the company, which 
briefly referred to this service, and 
presented data illustrating its na- 
ture and value. We feel that in 
publishing the list, the accompany- 
ing letter and data should also 
have been included in the record. 

When we were asked for this 
information, we did not know that 
it was going to be made public. 
We do not object to its being made 
public, but we do wish it to be 
presented in such a way that it will 
be clearly understood, and correct 
the impression that the Liggett 
company is receiving inside dis- 
counts, secret rebates or any other 
form of compensation that is not 
available to all retailers who buy 
in similar quantities, and perform 
similar services. 

It was asked that we put in one 
column the discounts appearing on 
the invoices. These discounts are 
open to all buyers, whether they be 
chain stores, department stores, co- 
operative buying clubs, or indepen- 
dent stores who are able to buy in 
the quantities governing such 
discounts, 

Advertising and display allow- 
ances: many retailers, both chain 
and independents, enter into special 
arrangements from time to time 
with different manufacturers who 
are seeking to advertise their prod- 
ucts at the point of sale. Many 
such manufacturers are simultane- 
ously running newspaper or radio 
campaigns and they realize the 
value of having their brands of 
merchandise on prominent display 
in windows and on counters. The 
Liggett company is in a position to 
offer unusual opportunities to such 
manufacturers. Its stores are lo- 
cated in the heart of the downtown 
sections of the large metropolitan 
cities throughout the country. 

Manufacturers of trade-marked 
products are particularly interested 
in having their merchandise dis- 
played in the thickly congested 
traffic centers, just as they are fre- 
quently anxious to advertise their 
products in the largest metropoli- 
tan newspapers and radio systems. 
The importance in value of win- 
dow displays at point of sale in 
prominent locations is obvious. 
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Those who pass our windows may 
not go into the Liggett store to 
purchase, but the articles have been 
seen, an impression made on pro- 
spective customers, and they may 
purchasé them in a store in their 
neighborhood, or in an independent 
store, another chain store, or a de- 
partment store, or at the next store 
they stop at, whatever its type. 

The impression was created by 
the publication of the Liggett com- 
pany’s advertising arrangements, 
that because we spent a given 
amount of money in newspaper ad- 
vertising in the year 1934, and re- 
ceived a larger amount of money 
covering display arrangements, we 
made a profit on our advertising. 
At least, that is the way some of 
the trade papers played it up. There 
is no more reason why our special 
display arrangements should be 
considered an offset to advertising 
than they should be considered as 
an offset to our rentals, or that 
they should be considered as an 
offset to the expense of our win- 
dow display department.... ° 

We have approximately 3,000 
suppliers and with something over 
a hundred of them we have win- 
dow and counter display arrange- 
ments. The total amount of all 
compensation which we received in 
1934 was $797,000. Let me call 
attention to the fact that this is an 
average of less than $17 per store, 
per year, per manufacturer, with 
whom we make such arrangements, 

Many retailers who receive such 
compensation treat it as a part of 
gross profit--in other words, it 
goes to reduce the cost of their 
merchandise; others may treat it 
as an offset to rent, or advertising. 
We have treated it as a special 
income, but this is merely a matter 
of bookkeeping. However it may 
be treated, it is an offset to 
expense. 

With reference to quantity dis- 
counts, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is a long 
recognized principle of business and 
economics, and too simple to need 
elaboration, that the purchase of 
large quantities properly secures a 
better price than the purchase of a 
small quantity, 
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A NATION OF CAR RIDERS. 


Which has the more patrons, the 
street car, bus and subway or, the tele- 


2,548,000,000. But in the same 
2,885,000,000 rides were taken on 
various transit lines within the 
borders, The total for the country was 
about 14,000,000,000 rides, the equiva- 
lent of 210 per capita in the urban 
areas. Buses may give way to trolleys, 
and trolleys dip to buses again in the 
transit cycle, but the man in the street 


—or dover ft or undér it—still 

riding. So does his wife. The inc 
in riders the country over was 
steady until 1920, when private 
mobiles and later the depression 
to halt the upward surge. ‘Today 
14 per cent of the passengers are tr 
ported in buses, 20 per cent on 
or elevated lines, 65 per cent in sur 
cars and the remaining 1 per 


‘mostly in “trolley buses” or the 


remaining old-fashioned cable cars: 
In a special number of The 
Journal, from which these figures 
taken, President HARRIMAN of 
United: States Chamber of 
makes a plea for better public u 
standing and support of the 
Complaining that it has had to sho 
unreasonable burdens, he cites 
“ back-breaking. obligations” it 
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uraged to assume” in the days 
franchises were “virtually sold 
ution to the highest bidder.” He 
no mention, however, of those 
ih were given away for a song, of- 
in perpetuity and without provision 
{fective public regulation. It was 
wnbridied exercise of these valuable 
which brought many electric 
oads into the disrepute from which 
are still suffering. Lately the 
ulum has swung too far the other 
Intent on securing cut-rate trans- 
tion or increased municipal reve- 
city officials have been prone to 
the fundamentals of utility eco- 
cs, to the serious impairment of 
Hent service. 
hile hundreds of miles of surface 
‘ have been abandoned to make 
for the buses, especially in outly- 


a r a 
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: facts Pia 


ing urban territory, here and’ there the 


street car men have made a uetermined 
stand. Manhattanites, accepting their 
brave new buses as an unmixed bless- 
ing, never really had a chance to see 
what an up-to-date street car looked 
like. Mayor Kern ‘of Indianapolis, in 
another article in The Journal, admits 
that when plans for the modernization 
of that city’s transit system were an- 
nouriced some years ago he “felt 
skeptical” about them. But he is im- 
mensely pleased with the results. The 
new cars are fast, silent, handsome, 
comfortable. They have athacted an 
8 per cent imcrease in patronage and 
“enhanced the prestige of the city.” 
—__— 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


Newspaper Linage Up 5.2 Per Cent Over 1934; Farm Papers 
Have Gain of 30.0 Per Cent 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, 


THE newspaper index for Sep- 
tember, 1935, shows a decline 
from August. For September the 
index stands at 75.5 as compared 
with 78.6 for August—a decrease 
of 3.9 per cent after the usual ad- 
justments, including correction for 
seasonal variation. 

September newspaper advertising 
normally registers a pick-up over 
August, and, although actual linage 
for September of this year exceeds 
August, the decline in the adjusted 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


index shows that the gain for Sep- 
tember is smaller than the normal 
seasonal increase. 

As compared with September, 
1934, the newspaper index has a 
pick-up of 5.2 per cent, which is 
larger than the gain in August over 
the corresponding month of last 
year. 


Farm Papers 


The farm-paper index for Sep- 
tember advanced 6.6 per cent 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 


100 = MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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over August, after correction for 
three issues of bi-weeklies, seasonal 
change, etc. For September the 


index is 69.8 as compared with 65.5 
for the month of August. 
The farm-paper index for Sep- 
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tember also registered a pick-up of 
30 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1934. For September, 
1935, the index touched the high- 
est point it has reached since the 
summer of 1931. 
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From the front page of 
the New York Times, 
October 8, 1935. 


F OR SOME TIME there have been unquestioned 
indications of renewed consumer buying and general improve- 
ment in the interior decoration, home furnishing and building 
construction fields. 


I raxe PLEASURE, therefore, in announcing plans 
for the extension of House & Garden’s editorial coverage of these 
fields and important additions to the House & Garden staff. 


éawe’ Mal > 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


@ Cuartes E. Wurtney, Advertising Manager 


Formerly Vice-President and Advertising Manager 
of House Beautiful 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


e@ Mrs. Marcaret Darcan, Director 
For eight years Stylist for R. H. Macy’s home fur- 
nishing and other departments 


Recently Associate Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in charge of Interior Decorating 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


e@ Henry B. Humpurey, Jr. 
Formerly Managing Editor of The American Home 


e@ ArtHur McK. Stires 
Formerly of the staff of American Architect 


@ Rosert E. LocHer 
Well-known Stylist and Decorator 


e Mrs. J. CHEEvER Cowpin 


Consultant in Interior Decoration 








Advertising and Football 


An Important Secondary Market That Is Often Overlooked 
by Manufacturers 


MERCHANT from an East- 

ern city bought a general store 
in a small Western town. Among 
the things left by his predecessor 
was a stock of about 750 tin horns 
that took up a lot of room and 
worried the new buyer. He had 
determined to sell them off at a 
penny apiece to clear his shelves, 
but he kept putting off the sale, 
and his procrastination turned out 
a real blessing. 

One evening he sold 722 horns 
between five o’clock and six. This 
sudden demand was easy to ex- 
plain, and could have been pre- 
dicted by a native, but it amazed 
the newcomer. 

A local high school with a weak 
team played its big rival from the 
lower part of the State. In the 
last few minutes of play the local 
team pulled out a victory, and horns 
were in immediate demand for 
celebration purposes. 

The same thing happened re- 
cently on a smaller scale in a 
suburban town near Philadelphia. 
There was a sudden run on a coat 
in the style of the arctic parka. 
Mothers of small boys were begged 
to purchase them and as there were 
only a few in stock, they went like 
hot cakes, The answer to this one 
was found in the wraps put around 
the Yale players at Philadelphia 
last Saturday. 

Sports writers are commenting 
upon the greatly increased interest 
in football shown early in the sea- 
son. One reason seems to be that 
many big college teams are taking 
on fully grown rivals and not start- 
ing off by playing a series of set- 
ups. Since big football games have 
long been known as style shows, 
fashion writers for both men’s and 
women’s publications are comment- 
ing on the type of overcoats, hats, 
stockings, etc. that “they” are 
wearing. 

A young man taking his best 
girl to the game is likely to order 


a new pair of shoes, a camel’s hair 
coat, the best hat and gloves that 
he can afford. If he goes in a car, 
he is likely to be in the market for 
a new vacuum bottle, a warm 
blanket, a straw seat which makes 
the concrete seat of the stadium 
more comfortable, and all sorts of 
equipment for the roadside lunch. 

There is another angle to the 
football market—that it gives new 
life to many lazy products. The tin 
horn above is an examplé of this. 
Many manufacturers, especially 
people like Pine Bros., Ludens, 
Smith Bros. and others who make 
throat tablets, use extra space dur- 
ing the football season in timely 
advertising tie-ups. 


Early Games Indicate 
a Large Market 


The trip from the home town to 
the college town where the game is 
played offers another suggestion in 
this big secondary market. The 
early season games indicate that 
the crowd and therefore the market 
will be bigger than ever before. 
Along the roadside to the game are 
chances for new sales outlets that 
are sometimes overlooked. Last 
week at one roadside stand were 
noticed Thermos bottles completely 
filled with either coffee, chocolate 
or Ovaltine. The thousands of 
well-dressed people with money to 
spend on the way to the game are 
good prospects for all sorts of hot 
drinks, sold piping hot in vacuum 
bottles. Lipsticks, compacts, even 
soup and beans might discover new 
and unusual ways to cash in on 
this fall market. 

Advertising tie-ups with football 
lead to many new copy themes. 
The forward pass, the lateral, the 
placement kick and other timely 
events are used to cash in on the 
football interest. The Graham 
Glass Company of Evansville, Ind.. 
for example, used the forward pass 
as a copy theme. Atwater Kent, in 
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q O pen letter 


TO THE NEW YORKER 


The Digest Never Forgets 
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speaking of the size of its factory, 
told how it had more area than 
ten football fields. 

It is well for manufacturers in 
looking into this market to under- 
stand that many graduates hope 
football won’t become too commer- 
cialized. The makers of Kodaks 
and Cine-Kodaks, for example, had 
a Princeton man rush to their de- 
fense last week in a letter repro- 
duced in many papers. It seems 
tickets were sold to the Palmer 
stadium with the _ stipulation 
printed on the reverse side, that a 
person must not take a camera to 
the game. 

The young man, who had been 
taking pictures at games for many 
years, wrote to ask whether foot- 
ball had become so commercialized 
that the rights to take pictures had 
been sold to a big company. The 
reply was that photographers dis- 
turbed people at — by leaping 
to their feet. Pieasen 
Alumni Weekly nid editorially 
that the man with a camera was no 
more disturbing than anyone else 
who became excited at a tense mo- 
ment. This college paper stood 
foursquare with the man who bat- 
tled for the right to take his cam- 
era to the game with him. 

Other graduates wrote irate let- 
ters when the recent Lucky Strike 
announcement was taken to mean 
that all colleges had sold the front 
covers of the football programs. 


— 


Heads Ohio Newspaper Group 


E. C. Dix, publisher of the Wooster, 
Ohio, Record, was elected president of 
the Select List of Ohio Daily News- 
paper at the annual meeting recently 

d in Columbus. Edgar Koehl, Ash- 
land Times-Gagette, was named vice- 
president; and C.. H. Spencer, Newark 
Advocate, secretary-treasurer. Elected to 
the board of directors were: Se 4 
Fletcher, Portsmouth Times; O. B ., 
tick, Zanesville Times-Recorder; P. 


McKinne » Marietta Times; of Aa 
Hurst, New Philade —_ Times; C. A. 
Rowley, | Ashtabula eacon-Journal, and 


eee a News. 
. 


Appoints Federated Sales 

. The ~ age cme Sales Service, Bos- 
ton, has appointed "y= 
counsel for ~ Milford Stain & Black- 
ing Company, of that city. This com- 
pany is marketing Kleen ite, a new 
cleanser for white shoes, hats and 
gloves. 
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There is a tradition that the front 
cover should have a tiger clawing 
a bulldog if the game is in the 
Princeton stadium, John Harvard 
cracking down on a Quaker if it is 
a Harvard-Penn game, or some 
similar cartoon in the spirit of the 
occasion—not the picture of a beau- 
tiful girl urging people to smoke 
any brand of cigarette. Such 
graduates were relieved when the 
old type of front cover was in evi- 
dence at the big games both in the 
East and among the Big Ten in 
the Middle West. 

The old battle about advertising 
position has an interesting angle 
when big football game programs 
are considered. The makers of 
Chesterfield cigarettes buy a center 
spread in which appears the prob- 
able line-up of both teams. The 
whole audience has to refer to 
these boxes, set right into the body 
of the double-page advertisement. 
This is next to reading copy with 
a vengeance. The only copy used 
by Chesterfield in its usual style 
of understatement, is this: “As 
Thousands Cheer, They Satisfy.” 

This big secondary football mar- 
ket, which offers sales outlets to 
manufacturers of so many different 
types of products, requires care in 
cultivation. Graduates don’t resent 
a clever, interesting tie-up.. They 
do mind anything that appears un- 
duly to commercialize their favorite 
sport. 


+ 


Buys “Golfer and Sportsman” 
Mrs. Virginia Safford has purchased 
the Golfer and Sportsman trom the 
Fawcett Publications. She has _ been 
editor of the publication most of the 
time since it was founded and with the 
November issue becomes publisher also. 
Offices have been med in the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. In addition to 
Mrs. Safford, the staff will include: 
{ooenh MacGaheran, associate editor; 
Trow, business manager and Wi! 
liam H. Webb, advertising manager. 


To Acquire Propper-McCallum 

The Propper-McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, will be merged 
with the Belding-Heminway Company, 
New York, ¢ plan meets with the 
approval ay stockhol olders, who are to 
vote next month on the proposal. All 
Propper-McCallum brand names in the 
hosi trade will be retained by the 
consolidated company. 
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DOMINATES 


the Minneapolis market in 
circulation and advertising 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
LEADS IN ADVERTISING 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 


The 
Minneapolis 
Tribune 


REACHES MOST FAMILIES AT LOWEST COST 





Conventions by Mail 


Methods of Making This Type of Sales Stimulant More 
Interesting and More Effective 


By Don Gridley 


PART II 


N Part I of this article the rea- 

sons for holding a convention by 
mail, the disadvantages and ad- 
vantages of this type of effort and 
some typical programs were dis- 
cussed. In the following pages 
various methods of making the 
sales convention by mail more ef- 
fective will be considered. 

Above all, the material in a con- 
vention by mail must be practical 
and free of ballyhoo. Statements 
that may get over when delivered 
orally often have a sickly and un- 
convincing appearance in print. 

In the first part of this article 
it was pointed out that a sales con- 
vention by mail is really a combina- 
tion of a convention and a direct- 
mail campaign. It is important 
that this definition be kept in mind. 

Many, many convention speeches 
are convincing when delivered, but 
when read their shallowness is 
painfully apparent. Thus every 
word of the convention by mail 
should be carefully edited, read 
and re-read if necessary, with the 
sole idea of removing everything 
that is impractical and not helpful. 
The convention by mail at its best 
should become a salesman’s instruc- 
tion book for the following year. 
Later, I shall speak of at least one 
method of putting some of the 
ballyhoo flavor of a flesh-and-blood 
convention into its mail substances. 
This must be done, however, subtly 
and not be allowed to interfere with 
the rest of the material. 

Because the speeches are to be 
read and not listened to, they 
should be concise. In a well man- 
aged company the salesmen can't 
walk out when they are bored by 
unconvincing and uninteresting 
speeches. They can stop reading 
any printed speech at any time 


they want to. Thus conciseness is 
something to be sought for. 

This does not mean that human 
interest can be eliminated entirely. 
It is an essential of the convention 
by mail as will be pointed out later. 
It does mean, however, that ram- 
bling speeches have no place in the 
printed convention. 

_Nor should any individual ses- 
sion be made too long. It is better 
to have twenty pieces mailed out at 
two-day intervals than to have five 
pieces containing the same amount 
of material. 


Speeches 300 Words 
in Length 

One of the most successful con- 
ventions by mail consisted of 
speeches which occupied one side 
of a printed card which was about 
twice the size of a Government 
postcard. To be sure some of the 
speakers figured in the proceedings 
three or four times, but the man 
who conducted this convention says 
that one of the biggest helps he had 
in making the effort resultful was 
the fact that every speech had to 
be condensed into about 300 words. 
There were no rambling speeches 
at this convention, no chance or 
temptation for the salesmen to 
walk out bored. 

The same effect can be gained, 
however, in longer speeches which 
as a general thing seem to be more 
desirable. The one drawback to 
the postcard convention was that 
it had very little of the flavor of a 
real convention. 

The human-interest and personal- 
ity elements of a convention should 
be played up as much as is humanly 
possible in printed matter. At its 
best, the convention by mail cannot 
help to come within miles of get- 
ting the vital spark that is created 
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NEW YORK MIRROR 


Average Net Paid Circulation 


For the 12 months’ period 
ending Sept. 30th, 1935 


DAILY 
563,718 


An INCREASE of 11,567 copies daily 


over the corresponding period of a year ago. 


SUNDAY 
1,222,625 


An INCREASE of 167,066 copies over 


the corresponding period of a year ago. 





Only three other daily newspapers in all 
America have a larger circulation than that of the 
Daily Mirror! 

Only one other Sunday newspaper in all 
America has a larger circulation than that of the 
Sunday Mirror! 

There is no substitute for circulation—never 
has Been, never will be—for circulation is 
POWER! 

The Mirror’s great and growing circulation 
represents, however, far more than just so many 
copies printed and sold. IT REPRESENTS 
PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF THE MIRROR AS 
A NEWSPAPER, and this, in turn, represents 
reader interest and reader confidence. 

During the first nine months of 1935, The 
Mirror GAINED 598,581 lines of display adver- 


tising! 
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by person-to-person contact even 
though that contact is started on 
the speakers’ platform. Nobody 
can h to capture in print the 
magnetism and enthusiasm of a 
good convention orator. Because 
this is the chief disability of the 
convention by mail, the planner of 
such a substitute should go as far 
as possible to capture what human- 
interest element it is possible to 
reeure on the printed page. 

uman interest can be fostered 
both by word and picture. Thus 
there is an unusual value in good 
colloquial expressions so long as 
they are not overdone. Too much 
of the “hi, fellers” stuff in print 
is pretty bad, because it is so trans- 
parently artificial. However, all 


convention proceedings should be 
edited to give them the colloquial, 
easy flavor that is characteristic of 
the good convention speech. 


Avoid Speeches Written 
Like Essays 

The man who prepares the mail 
material should remember that the 
speeches most likely to fail when 
delivered in person are those that 
are the least colloquial and the 
most like written essays. How 
much more likely they will be to 
fail when put down in cold print. 

Action photos are also of value. 
Thus when the president’s picture 
appears it should show him in an 
action pose rather than seated at 
his desk as though he were about 
to push the button to light the 
lights at the completion of the 
Boulder Dam. Action photos can, 
of course, be overdone. There is 
no use of putting the president in 
an absurd pose. At least, however, 
he can be posed in such a way that 
the formality of a cabinet photo- 
graph is eliminated. 

Nor should all the pictures be 
pictures of people. The more types 
of illustrations that can be created, 
consonant, of course, with the ma- 
terial, the better. It may be wise, 
indeed, to vary halftones with line 
cuts or, if possible, introduce 
touches of color here and there. 

A good convention by mail should 
be well illustrated. 

It is needless to say that along 
with human interest and concise- 
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ness should the maximum of 
information. Every message in ad- 
dition to being short, concise and 
to the point should give the sales- 
man information that he needs and 
can use. This, again, is a question 
of editing and planning. 

On the theory that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy, the 
average sales convention has its en- 
tertainment features. These can 
be introduced into the convention 
by mail. One successful conven- 
tion of this type issued a smoker 
session which was a sixteen-page 
booklet made up of amusing action 
photos of well-known men on the 
sales force, cartoons and funny 
speeches. 

Most of the material in the book 
was genuinely humorous. The ef- 
fort would have been sad had this 
not been true. A good sales execu- 
tive ought to know pretty well the 
type of humor that pleases his 
salesmen. It should be easy enough 
to introduce this into the smoker 
session. 

Apparently it is not wise to in- 
troduce humorous material of this 
kind throughout the printed talks. 
Whereas a speaker can tell a funny 
story to start a speech, the printed 
talk cannot go very far in this 
direction or it will lose much of its 
conciseness and practicality. 

Therefore, if a smoker session is 
to be introduced it should take care 
of all the necessary humor. 

It is well to remember in pre- 
paring everything having to do with 
the printed convention that you 
can’t depend upon the enthusiasm 
value of personality. All of the 
devices mentioned so far to get 
human interest are at best efforts 
to go as far as possible toward 
getting that value. 

It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion the value of good typography 
and layout. A word of caution 
may be of value here in pointing 
out that what is good layout for a 
convention by mail may not neces- 
sarily be judged by the same stand- 
ards as good layout for an adver- 
tisement in a quality magazine. The 
layout and typography should be 
planned to contribute to the spirit 
of the convention. 

Most successful conventions by 
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mail introduce famous names out- 
side of the company. A recent air- 
mail convention gained verisimili- 
tude in its opening session by havi 
greetings from the ernor o 
the State and the Mayor of the city 
in which the convention theoreti- 
cally was being held. 

The greatest value of this type 
of greeting is perhaps not in giving 
this strength in verisimilitude but, 
rather, in showing the sales force 
that other people besides company 
executives are taking the effort 
seriously. This is particularly im- 
portant where the mail campaign is 
a substitute for a flesh-and-blood 
gathering. The more that can be 
done to show that the convention 
by mail is not just a casual event, 
the more will be contributed to 
its success. 

Where famous names are used 
they should be introduced early in 
the convention, in the first session 
if possible. The longer they are 
postponed, the less is their value. 

The convention by mail should 
be extended over a period of sev- 
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eral weeks, but should not be too 
long. Two sessions a week for 
eight weeks are probably better 
than one session a week for ten. 

There is some controversy as to 
the value of sending the convention 
out in one Experience has 
shown that this is far less desirable 
than using a series of mailing 
pieces. 

The chief values of a convention 
that is carried over several weeks 
are that the men don’t have to 
absorb too much at one sitting and 
that time is left between sessions 
for them to re-read material and 
get the full import of the 
messages. 

One convention by mail lasted 
three months, but the company that 
conducted it firmly decided at the 
end of the period, “Never again.” 
In the first place, the convention 
contained far too much material— 
a point that is just as important in 
planning an effort by mail as it is 
in planning the convention by mail 
—and also the salesman’s interest 
and enthusiasm was pretty well un-. 
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wound by the time the final 
speeches arrived. Before the ma- 
terial had stopped coming most of 
the salesmen had come to take it 
as a matter of course. 

There are various forms in 
which the material can be sent out. 
I have already mentioned a suc- 
cessful convention that went on 
mailing cards. One convention, 
that was sent out in a single book, 
occupied 128 pages exclusive of 
cover. 

The most effective mail conven- 
tions, however, seem to be those 
that are sent out in letters or 
pamphlets of about four pages 
standard letter size. These do not 
look too imposing to read, the size 
automatically keeps the material 
concise and yet lends itself to good 
layout and provides room for some 
illustration. 

One convention made excellent 
use of the teaser idea to create 
early interest on the part of the 
salesmen. For two weeks before 
the convention opened the salesmen 
received every other day teaser let- 
ters announcing that something was 
coming. They knew, of course, 
that these letters were coming from 
the home office, they knew that 
some unusual plans were under 
way, and they began to look 
forward to the final announcement. 
At the end of the teaser period the 
salesmen received a broadside an- 
nouncing the convention and giving 
its scope. The next piece they re- 
ceived was the opening session with 
the greetings from the president 
and from two prominent men in the 
State where the home office was 
located. Thus their interest and 
enthusiasm was aroused in advance 
and they were thoroughly prepared 
to accept the idea enthusiastically. 

There is one possible danger in 
this type of effort if a company 
has been accustomed to holding its 
conventions at a central point. The 
teaser campaign may pique the in- 
terest of the salesmen to the point 
where they believe that they are 
about to be given free trips to the 
home office. Of course, the an- 
nouncement of a convention by 
mail at this belief would be a 
rather bad let-down. 

From almost no point of view is 
the teaser idea bad and it has so 
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many merits that it is worth: thor- 
ough consideration. 

Most conventions by mail fail in 
the round-up. It is essential that 
the final speech or speeches be 
planned to tie up the convention 
theme and purposes in a single 
bundle. One good _ convention 
closed with a rather long speech 
by the president but its length was 
excused by the fact that it was a 
concise summary of everything that 
had gone before it. 

As was mentioned in Part I of 
this article, one company follows 
the policy of binding the conven- 
tion proceedings together and send- 
ing them out as a book after the 
last piece has been mailed. This 
means printing enough duplicates 
of the material for binding, but the 
effort is well worth while. The 
average salesman may read the 
material with interest but the 
chances are ten to one that he 
either throws it away or loses it. 
If he can get it in an attractively 
bound book for frequent reference 
he is more likely to refer to it. 


Salesmen Told to 
Keep the Book 


This company got further value 
out of the book by telling the 
salesmen to keep it. Then, after 
a lapse of six weeks, a special 
bulletin was sent out calling atten- 
tion to certain sections of the book 
and re-emphasizing the purposes 
of the convention. A number of 
salesmen reported that they found 
this an effective reminder and that 
they went back to the book as 
though it were fresh material. 

There is one final thought. As 
has already been pointed out, the 
usual reason for the convention by 
mail is economy. There is no rea- 
son why this fact should be hidden 
from the salesmen. 

If necessary, the company in its 
preliminary material can come out 
and admit frankly that it is saving 
money, but that it feels that a con- 
vention by mail is vastly superior 
to no convention at all and that 
the material that it will send the 
salesmen will be of great help to 
them. Thus the salesmen can have 
no objection and do not feel that 
the management is trying to put 
something over on them. 
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‘‘Well, Dad, I just 
can’t make up my mind...Spain? South America? Or 
just a cruise? Or maybe Florida or California?”’ 


“Anyway, let’s check through Harpers Magazine, as 
we did last year, and then decide.”’ 


Harper’s Magazine always has been a dominant influence 
in travel decisions. 

And traveling means spending money. Money in prepara- 
tion for the trip. Money to finance the trip . . . . real money. 

There can be no surer indication of buying power than 
the ability to travel. 

And the ability to travel, on the part of the readers of 
Harpers Magazine, is proof positive of its great value as an 
advertising medium among 


people of influence and high j, 7 ye 
buying power. Ol] eke | S 


CIRCULATION OVER 100,000 





Radio Advertising Abuse as 
Columnist Sees It 


One of the most amusing and yet soundest attacks on 


the feverish plugging of mer 
radio programs was made by Mr. Reowa 


istic of certain 


in the most recent issue of Stage. 


that is 


Because of the good- 


humored common sense that characterizes every 
PRINTERS’ Ink, with the permission of the author and 
the magazine, is here reprinting the article. 


By Heywood Broun 


SPON SOR is a man who thinks 
that toothpaste can be made a 
thrilling theme for listeners. Prac- 
tically all radio advertising is done 
in complete forgetfulness of the 
fact that it takes no more than a 
turn of the wrist to swing the dial. 
In the field of fiction, in the the- 
ater, and in the modern newspaper, 
there is a growing conception of 
the force of understatement. No 
longer are actors allowed to hold 
the center of the stage and chew 
the scenery while they tear a pas- 
sion into tatters. The old-fashioned 
novel is almost done. Readers real- 
ize that utterly tragic things can 
occur while two people sit in rock- 
ing chairs and converse in a low 
voice. 

But with the sponsor it is still 
all or nothing. Claims are made in 
capital letters and all the words 
are superlatives. At my age it is 
probably too late to embark in a 
new business, but I would enjoy 
having the opportunity some time 
before I die, to control a radio 
advertising campaign. I myself 
would buy eagerly that brand which 
came upon the air merely with 
the announcement—“The XYZ cig- 
arette is not made of the finest to- 
bacco which can be grown. We 
have no special process or prepara- 
tion which is peculiar to ourselves. 
We merely say that here is the 
XYZ—not necessarily the best, but 
a good cigarette for the money. 
We hope you like it.” And having 
said that much, the sponsor might 
gracefully step aside and leave the 


evening to his orchestra, or come- 
dians, or his tenors. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
copy writers already who have 
sensed the value of modifying 
extravagant assertions about the 
product which they wish to push. 
Accordingly, the strange thing about 
radio sponsorship is that here is a 
highly technical pursuit still largely 
in the hands of rank amateurs. 
refer not to the performers, but to 
the man who pays the bills, and 
therefore insists on outlining and 
moulding the program himself. 

Now if a moneyed man becomes 
interested in a show, he would be 
almost certain to engage an expe- 
rienced producer to put it on for 
him. In newspaper and magazine 
advertising it is quite customary 
for the principal to state the par- 
ticular points he wishes to bring 
before the public, and then turn 
the manner of doing over to men 
who are versed in the! rules of 
publicity. This is by no means a 
general rule upon the air. I have 
heard the story of one excellent 
master of ceremonies who lost his 
job because the sister-in-law of the 
sponsor felt that he wasn’t suave 
enough. There have been several 
instances in which the advertiser 
descended upon one of the well- 
known orchestra leaders and or- 
dered him to make the tempo of 
his dance music slower or faster. 

Of course it is quite true that 
the owner of The Consolidated 
Truffles, Incorporated, may be a 
reasonable human being, and that 
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he has a right to his own opinion 
just like any other radio listener. 
He may also argue that it is his 
money, and therefore his right, to 
mould a program after his own 
personal taste, regardless of the 
will and wishes of the vast unseen 
audience. And yet, I suppose it is 
hardly true that the head of a 
great corporation is spending a 
vast appropriation simply for his 
own amusement. 

It seems to me that it might be 
an excellent idea for the large 
agencies which prepare. programs 
and put them on to say to the ad- 
vertiser, “Why, of course, we’d be 
delighted to handle your account 
and stress within reason those 
points which you wish to make. 
But here is one stipulation. You and 
your relatives and your wife’s rela- 
tives will have to keep out of the 
control room, and if any of your 
bunch wishes to criticize a pro- 
gram, you can write a fan letter 
like anybody else and it will be 
considered in its turn without pref- 
erence. You see, Mr. Z., this may 
be your money, but you simply 
don’t know anything about radio, 
and so we can get along very 
pleasantly without your advice.” 

A very well-known comedian was 
asked to give an audition in person 
for a huge American corporation. 
The directors weren’t even willing 
to listen while he put his wares 
through a microphone. They asked 
him to appear at a board meeting. 
The comedian told me that in all 
his twenty-five years of stage and 
radio experience he had never 
faced a tougher audience. 

“The room was paneled in oak,” 
he told me, “and those old bozos 
sat around a long table. There 
wasn’t one of them less than sixty 
years old. They had just finished 
a snappy discussion about a bond 
issue W I was summoned in and 
asked to take a chair and be funny. 
I'll grant it was the most attentive 
audience before which I’ve ever 
worked. Nobody coughed, nobody 
shuffled his feet, Secb y whispered, 
nobody, in fact, laughed. 

“I went on for a solid fifteen 
minutes. It was a fine script, if I 
do say so myself ; I ought to know, 
I wrote it. It went snap, snap 
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right along, but at the end the 
beads of perspiration were stand- 
ing out on my forehead. To be 
perfectly frank with you, it didn’t 
even seem funny to me as I fin- . 
ished up with it. The spot was 
too tough. 

“The old gentlemen thanked me 
pleasantly and said that I'd hear 
from them within the week. P.S. I 
didn’t get the job.” 

My friend, the comedian, was 
much too modest to rub it in by 
mentioning his radio triumphs in 
later years. The script which he 
praised so highly actually was 
funny. At least, a good many mil- 
lion listeners thought so when he 
put it on for another sponsor. The 
nine old gentlemen simply were not 
a representative audience. 


Too High a Regard for 
Well-Known Names 


Of course, not all the crimes of 
radio can be laid at the door of the 
advertiser. In theory, the English 
set-up of government-operated ether 
entertainment sounds ideal, but, 
many people who have listened in 
to British programs tell me that 
they are by no means as good on 
the average as our own. With all 
its faults American radio does 
bring before the public the great 
orchestras, the great singers, and 
the best of the funny men. But, 
like the motion-picture magnates, 
the radio impresarios are a little 
too humble in the presence of well- 
known names. While a conspicu- 
ous number of the most successful 
radio performers are recruited from 
the stage, many stars have scored 
ghastly failures. A man can be an 
excellent actor and a most indif- 
ferent broadcaster ; and, of course, 
the reverse of this rule is also true. 

Moreover, the potential public 
for radio is so vast that in a few 
months’ time a wholly unknown 
person may become a familiar 
name in every household. It would 
seem to be a good idea for radio 
to send out its scouts in order to 
discover the mute and inglorious 
Miltons. To some extent this is 
being done, but on the whole when 

the unknown singer or talker is 
po Bee the privilege of having an 
audition at one station or another, 
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he is pretty apt to be wasting his 
time. Nobody pays very much at- 
tention. It is merely a question of, 
“We'll take your name and address 
and let you know.” 

With the exception of a handful 
of hardy perennials, radio breaks 
a talent just as rapidly as it makes 
it. Very few people can go on the 
air night after night, or even a 
couple of times a week, throughout 
an entire year without running 
afoul of the law of diminishing 
returns. The pace of radio pres- 
entation is so punishing that the 
most fertile-minded performer uses 
up all his material long before his 
contract has ended; and the growth 
of ghosts who do gags for others 
still can’t get around the rocky fact 
that there are no more than a cer- 
tain number of jokes and almost 
all of them are familiar. New 
treatment may revive an ancient 
anecdote, but there is a limit to re- 
vivals. Once a line has been put 
out over a network it becomes 
as dead as last week’s mackerel. 
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Having indicted the judgment of 
many sponsors, I’m probably on 
perilous ground in hazarding a few 
theories of my own. After all, I 
have only a passing acquaintance 
with the radio. I’m the veteran of 
only two commercial accounts, one 
a laxative and the other a largish 
company which makes electrical 
appliances, but I have a firm belief 
that there really isn’t so much need 
of haste as some believe. 

Of course when a man buys fif- 
teen minutes of time he is anxious 
to crowd in just as much as pos- 
sible. Almost without exception, 
the advertising plugs are too long. 
This cramps the performer and he 
goes ahead at break-neck speed. 

Rehearsals try to adjust each par- 
ticipant in a program to a readiness 
to click in upon his cue without the 
loss of a split second. I wonder 
how it might sound if one of these 
large variety programs were staged 
in such a way as to give the im- 
pression to the listener that every- 
body was going on about his job in 
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a leisurely and comfortable manner. 

President Roosevelt has recently 
been fighting the impression that 
he is an extremely radical execu- 
tive. Waiving the political issue, I 
must point out that in one of his 
fireside chats he did the most revo- 
lutionary thing I’ve ever heard 
over the air. He interrupted him- 
self in the middle of a discourse 
about New Deal policies and said, 
“It’s very hot here in Washington, 
where’s that drink of water?” and 
then, without haste, he proceeded 
to drink the water and pick up the 
thread of the discourse where he 
left off. As a matter of fact, I 
think the incident might quite 
possibly be attributed to excellent 
showmanship rather than thirst. 
That little touch did give precisely 
the necessary homely note. 

As an inveterate thief of other 
men’s ideas, I tried in a small way 
to emulate the first radio broad- 
caster of the land. It wasn’t ex- 
actly plagiarism, because I used 
gin instead of water. Once this 
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worked rather badly, if you might 
call it that, even though I was do- 
ing my drinking while I was briefly 
off the air. 

I was interviewing the author of 
a very popular cheer-up book. We 
had questions and the answers all 
written out, and while we were 
preparing them the gentleman in 
question took occasion to tell me 
that he never used tobacco in any 
form, or touched ardent spirits. As 
I remember he also didn’t eat meat. 
In fact, he was a most difficult per- 
son. Having shot at him the ques- 
tion indicated in our script, I sat 
back to take a consoling draft 
of gin out of my own private 
water glass while he was doing his 
answer. 

Then it was my turn to speak, 
and before I could warn the cheer- 
up man he took a gulp of what 
he supposed to be pure spring 
water. He gulped, he coughed, he 
strangled, and very nearly died. 
He practically broke up the broad- 
cast. I was very much pleased. 
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A NEW RATIO OF VALUE 


N November 12, The 
ECONOMIST accelerates 
s publishing schedule. 


ery other Tuesday a fresh 
ONOMIST with up-to-the- 


inute news will give 
ONOMIST subscribers a 
ead start in sales planning. 


dvertisers can now step up 
e frequency of their de- 
artment store calls. They 
n time their advertising to 
ke needs of the market. 
hey can dominate 75 per 
nt of the purchasing power 
the department store field. 


And the new rates will en- 
able the advertiser to buy 
twenty-six issues at only 
slightly more than he now 
pays for twelve issues. 


This new ratio of value with 
its added timeliness, intensi- 
fied reader interest and low- 
cost coverage means Multiple 
Value for advertisers. 


Write to The ECONOMIST 
The ECONOMIST is the service center 
for advertisers and manufacturers sell- 
ing the department store field. Make 
The ECONOMIST your source for in- 
formation. Let us start by giving you 
full details on the new ECONOMIST 
schedule and rates. 





What Price Good Copy? 


(Continued from page Io) 


tor in copy work and, accordingly, 
part of his income should be in- 
cluded in the salary total. For 
example, as an executive points 
out, his agency’s payroll would 
need to include a fair chunk of the 
president’s salary, for he writes a 
substantial amount of copy, and 
spends over and above that, a con- 
siderable amount of time passing 
on all copy written. 

A sixth agency estimates its copy 
salaries at about 1% per cent of 
billings. “Your question, however,” 
its vice-president comments, “is 
misleading. It should read, accord- 
ing to the nature of our business, 
the ‘percentage of creative depart- 
ment costs.’ We have one of the 
highest priced art departments in 
the business, I think the highest 
priced by far in ratio to our busi- 
ness. Considerably more than one- 


third of our business is in radio. 


We have an extensive radio 
department, also quite a group of 
writers who specialize on radio 
commercials. 

“Payroll costs on these four 
departments run better than 40 per 
cent of our total payroll. The 
balance, of course, goes into pub- 
licity, research, accounting, con- 
tact, media, etc.” 

This same agency has a contact 
cost that is about 2 per cent of 
billings. “This figure,” the agency 
explains, “coupled with the fore- 
going figures on creative costs, 
shows the heavy ratio of our 
payroll inst the creative depart- 
ment.” urther, the 2 per cent 
includes the salaries of two prin- 
cipals. In other words, the agency 
has no item for general executive 
— or overhead. 

en new ideas are being 
worked out for major accounts, 
predominant practice is to get the 
co-operation of the entire copy 
staff. Some agencies detail the 
work to a selected group and a 
pop system agency asks the men 
in all copy groups to work out 
ideas for the new campaign. 


An agency which has a number 
of offices has in each what is called 
a Plan Board. This consists of 
the officers, account executives and 
copy men. Whenever a copy cam- 
paign is to be worked out, a meet- 
ing of the board is held at which 
the work in hand is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Ideas and viewpoints are 
thrown on the table. From this 
meeting the copy man assigned to 
the work develops his material. 
Frequently, though not always, 
there is round-table discussion of 
the material after it is prepared. 


Copy Writer’s Place in 
Solicitations 

The same procedure operates in 
the solicitation of new business, 
The purpose of such meetings is to 
fortify the solicitor in his talks 
with the prospect. 

“Only three or four times in our 
business history,” according to an 
executive of an agency with few 
but substantial accounts, “have 
copy ideas figured in new busi- 
ness solicitation. In such cases, the 
copy department as a whole may 
be asked to function, probably not. 
Usually such ideas would be the 
contributions of the principal in 
charge of creative work or our 
copy chief.” 

The entire art’ department of 
this agency as well as the copy de- 
partment pitches in on new creative 
assignments. 

Although the agencies questioned 
see no marked trend to combine the 
duties of copy and contact, most 
of them favor bringi writers 
into consultation with clients. A 
Western agency executive sees in 
his territory a trend to combine 
duties. It has worked under this 
method for several years and 
strongly favors it. The system 
gives a copy writer close associa- 
tion with the client and his busi- 
ness, saving a great deal of time 
and lost motion. 

la clients are con- 
cerned, se opinions hold, there 
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being neither the possibility nor the 
need of attempting to save money 
by hitching copy and contact to 
one man. It is sufficient to have 
the copy chief and principals sit in 
meetings with clients and at cam- 
paign presentations. 

ere is the way the subject is 
summed up by an agency whose 
head is recognized as a leader 
among copy writers: 

“Our copy men are usually all- 
round advertising men, experi- 
enced in contact. They have con- 
tact’ with clients as needed. But 
when you have a man whose prin- 
cipalgtalent is writing, we feel it is 
better to save him from the time- 
killing job of routine contact, and 
let him. write.” 

The services of key writers evi- 
dently are turned to contact work 
when important matters of copy 
are concerned.- In this capacity 

they help to shape policies. The 
majority of agencies, judging by 
the returns to the questionnaire, en- 
courage copy writers, key men es- 
pecially, to call upon clients. This 
seems to be the practice, generally, 


‘among smaller agencies, too. 
Most often the calls are made in 
company with contact men or 


agency principals, obviously to 
guard —, the crossing of any 
wires. It is imperative that con- 
tact men, in order to operate effec- 
tively, be fully posted on every- 
thing that is going on. 
Among larger agencies there 
would seem to be little or no at- 
tempt to “formula-ize” copy; that 
is, to have key men set a pattern 
which is passed on to and followed 
through by lower salaried writers. 
It is one copy executive’s observa- 
tion, however, that agencies’ an- 
swers to this question must be 
taken with a grain of salt. 
“Mighty few cies,” in his 
opinion, “will admit that they 
“formula-ize.” Because they don’t 
do so deliberately, as a matter of 
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Kreis Buys be ona Paper 

Ben H. Kreis has resigned as ove. 
tising director and business manager o 
the Vancouver, Wash., Columbian Be 
has purchased sree Roy Clark and Wil- 
iam —?. ~~ 
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change to a daily, 
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set policy, so to speak, they are 
slightly unconscious as to what is 
really happening. For example, 
when a key writer has an assistant, 
it naturally follows that the junior 
will mould his copy in the form 
created by his superior.” 

The question that provoked the 
most response was “Is it the policy 
to pay key writers high prices with 
much lower salaries for the bulk 
of the writers?” Some of the “no” 
answers sharply stood out of 
line with the data simultaneously 
given with regard to range of 
salaries. Unquestionably general 
agency practice is to pay other 
than key writers much less» money. 
High wages are the rule with a 
Western agency that believes peo- 
ple of demonstrated talent produce 
a higher volume than is to be had 
by spreading the work over a 
greater number of low-priced 
writers. 

Likewise an agency in the East 
has found that it is better to have 
a department of seasoned writers, 
both from the standpoint of pro- 
ducing better copy for the client 
and from the standpoint of cost. 
In other words, it is believed that 
a $15,000 man can turn out good 
business-paper advertising at a 
lower net cost to the agency than 
a $3,000 man, day after day, be- 
cause he can produce greater 
volume. 

Another Eastern agency is will- 
ing to pay large salaries when it 
can find capable key writers. 

“Tt is true,” an officer said, “that 
our copy chief contributes most of 
our good ideas. However, sur- 
prisingly perhaps, some of our 
staff seem to be developing into 
a key writers as well.” 

And good work attracts its due 
reward eventually; so, instead of 
waiting for a competitor to raise 
the ante, this agency keeps its peo- 
ple satisfied through frequent 
salary advances. , 
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Why not get to all the key men 


by getting to the high I fy 
Q Q 


*Idea Quotient ideas produced hours worked. 


In many a company there’s a man—unpublicized, un- 
known, perhaps even untitled—whose “yes” or “no” is 
important on appropriations, schedules, basic merchan- 
dising plans. Many a salesman of advertising would give 
his eye-teeth to know that man’s name, how to reach him. 


Men like this are notoriously hard to see . . . but not hard 


to reach. For they are men with a high LQ.—with a mor- 
chandising type of mind, with ability to judge a sound 
suggestion when they see one. They can be reached in 
the publication that such men naturally lean to, that 
brings them thought-provoking material that spurs on the 
high LQ. They can be reached through Printers’ Ink. 


Here are some facts in evidence: 


In 436 concerns each spending over $50,000 a 
year in either newspapers, magazines or radio 
there are 2140 LQ; men. 22.5% are identified 
major executives (gen'] mgrs. or above), another 
38.6% sales or advertising managers. 


In the first ten grocery product firms on this list 
for example are 129 LQ. men; 26 are President, 
Vice-President or Treasurer. In the first ten auto- 
motive firms, 196 LQ. men; 38 President, Vice- 
President or Treasurer. 


Again we say: why not get to all the key men by getting 
to the high LQ.? 
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Why Maker Profits Little | : 
from Home Goods = 
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It is disclosing no secret to say that business in the home- Ina 
furnishing field is not all that could be desired. And of clo: 
inasmuch as all members of the industry can hardly be dried 
brought together in diagnosing the case—after all, there styling 
are 1,800 manufacturers in the furniture branch of the results 
industry alone—it will be of interest to read about the manuf 
factors that are working against greater profits as related tion'rt 
here. Mr. Hartley pence De this analysis, which follows in Crit 
slightly abridged form, preliminary to a proposed market- level 1 


ing plan for the home-furnishing industry. The plan itself — 
ors 


lying ¢ 
scheme 
retailer 
ter-rel: 
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will be described in a subsequent issue of Painters’ INK. 


By Paul Hartley 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Te manufacturers, lack of co- 
ordination causes many ills— 
penalizes the large manufacturer. 
If it were not for the lack of co- 
ordination in the styling of home 
furnishings of all kinds today, 
great new markets could be opened, 
the present market could be ex- 
tended, and profits per unit of sale 
and in total could be increased. 

At present there are thousands 
of manufacturers of varying size, 
each making a part of a room or 
a home. Some are very small and 
employ none of the economies of 
manufacture that accompany quan- 
tity production. A few are large and 
equipped to manufacture most eco- 
nomically, but are handicapped in 
employing their assets to the ut- 
most because of that elusive factor 
called “style.” Thus, in spite of all 
that has been done, the large man- 
facturer is penalized and the small 
hole-in-the-wall enterprise is given 
an advantage that it in no way 
merits. This is particularly true 
in the furniture industry, where 
there are some 1,800 manufactur- 
ers, of which a small proportion 
produce the bulk of the half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of the indus- 
try’s output. 

In the main today, the furnish- 
ings of an American home are 
bought in parts over an extended 
period of time—this year a new 


rug and curtains; next year, new 
wall-paper; year after next a new 
suite of furniture. This makes for 
a heterogeneous decorative scheme 
to which each of these thousands 
of manufacturers must style his 
season’s line in order to get his 
share of current sales. 

Styling is now a guessing game— 
to fit nondescript housewares. Man- 
ufacturers whose business affords 
it have skilled styling and design- 
ing departments. Others style on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis, and in 
notable instances, base their styling 
on, or actually copy, the successful 
numbers in a large competitor’s 
line. All work completely inde- 
pendently of the combined home- 
furnishings industry. All guess to 
a considerable degree in gauging 
new trends. All gamble that at 
least a few of their seasonal pat- 
terns and designs will run into 
mass production, with an accom- 
panying net profit at the end of 
the year. 

The nearest approach that manu- 
facturers in the main make to the 
consumer these days in — new 
merchandise is thro yer 
of the retail store. Py a great 
many home furnishings one sees in 
retail showrooms are made to look 
as they do because of demands of 
buyers. A worthy proportion of 
such styles turn out to be “dogs,” 
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as do a great many units of inde- 
pendent creation. These mistakes 
turn into red ink because they 
didn’t happen to “go with” a suf- 
ficient number of the other hetero- 
geneous decorative units in the 
average American home. 

In addition to heavy mark-downs 
of close-out numbers, this cut-and- 
dried tradition of unco-ordinated 
styling makes for higher prices and 
results in an alarming waste in 
manufacture through short produc- 
tion runs. 

Critics of the retailing industry 
level most of their shafts at the 
effects of adverse marketing fac- 
tors rather than at the basic under- 
lying causes of discord. The whole 
scheme, made up of manufacturer, 
retailer and consumer closely in- 
ter-related, is traditional and out 
of tune. 

When an editor of a trade pub- 
lication says it is wrong to have so 
many price promotions and urges 
merchandise managers to get back 
onto the sales theme of “quality,” 
he is right, But this is an effect— 
not a cause. en a prominent 
store executive speaks at a dinner 
on the ills in merchandising home 
furnishings and lists such factors 
as “large inventories,” “duplication 
of sales effort between depart- 
ments,” “high returns,” “low mark- 
up,” “high mark-downs,” etc., he is 
right, too. But again all these are 
effects, resulting from faults in the 
styling and distributing structure 
as it exists today. 

An outstanding situation, quite 
adverse and quite basic, exists in 
the buying of home furnishings by 
the retailer. Due to lack of style 
co-ordination among manufactur- 
ers, and due to disinclination of 
buyers, there is a woeful absence 
of buying co-ordination between 
home-furnishings departments. Al- 
most 100 per cent independence of 
action among store buyers increases 
the style scramble and discourages 
inter-department selling of what 
should be highly related goods. 

Ensemble selling of home fur- 
nishings is still floundering and is 
far short of a gratifying state of 
eficiency, due to lack of a complete 
workable plan. Such a plan must 
start with the manufacturer and 
must present an attractive “pack- 
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There are no apologies nec- 
essary, no moments of doubt 
about your judgment when 
you buy the Newark Evenine 
News to do your selling job 
in the Newark market; be- 
cause 15,000 more circulation 
than the other Newark dailies 
can give you combined, at 22¢ 
per line Jess than their com- 
bined rate, is reason enough 
for any advertiser to choose 
the Newark Eventnc News 
in preference to all others. 
Besides, when you buy this 
paper you get coverage value 
that sharp pencils and slide 
rule calculations cannot fig- 
ure. So schedule adequate 
copy; the market and the 
medium deserve it. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Onmsses, Inc., 
General Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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age” that the mass of consumers 
can see, understand, want, and pay 
for, and all this—easily. 

Most large stores have a consult- 
ing decorator or even a decorating 
department. All, of course, have 
specialized salesmen in each home- 
furnishings department. However, 
except in one or two cases, we 
have yet to see a team of decorator- 
salesmen selling all home furnish- 
ings, both in and out of the store, 
on a strict basis of service to cus- 
tomers. Such selling makes for a 
more complete use of the model 
rooms now so prevalent among 
leading stores throughout the coun- 
try. Se thus can be possible to 
have “service” selling versus plain 
“floor” selling. 


Making Home-Furnishings 
Departments Attractive 


Most home-furnishings depart- 
ments in retail stores are less at- 
tractive than other departments in 
the same stores. The high-profit, 
high-turnover departments enjoy 
the most imaginative merchandising. 
They are smartly decorated and 
are located in heavy traffic areas 
or draw traffic to them. Without 
changing locations and without 
enlarging space, it is possible to 
re-architect, re-decorate, and re- 
furbish home-furnishings sections 
so that they become considerably 
more pleasant places for customers 
to shop. The same harmony of fur- 
nishings that the decorator strives 
for in a home could be prevalent 
on a grand scale in home-furnish- 
ings departments. 

Merchandising managers and 
thinking executives in the home- 
furnishings retail field deplore the 
lack of obsolescence of their wares. 
Manufacturers are, of course, highly 
conscious of this deterrent to 
greater sales and greater profits. 
Constantly before them is the ex- 
ample of the automotive industry 
and the success that it has met 
in creating an undreamed of obso- 
lescence of passenger cars. 

Yet it should be quickly apparent 
that a customer buys home decora- 
tion today in a manner resulting 
from the merchandising traditions 
of the trade—not in a manner at 
all elected by herself. She buys a 
suite of furniture of nondescript 
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styling to fit nondescript ensembles 
with the idea that her purchase 
will last a lifetime. Thus a fur- 
nishings turnover of not oftener 
than fifteen years becomes the rule. 
Yet this same purchaser will the 
next day buy a complete new auto- 
mobile, at the price of an entire 
living-room interior, to replace a 
car that she has owned only two 
years. 

To create an obsolescence mod- 
estly approaching that which exists 
in the automotive industry,‘ the 
home-furnishings trade must or- 
ganize merchandising policies that 
will successfully compete. It must 
study and set into motion a new 
order of instalment buying and 
used-furnishings selling that the 
consumer will trust and universally 
accept. Such a plan in any re- 
tail store should benefit all home- 
furnishings departments and items 
alike. 

The above adverse conditions are 
true fundamentals and must re- 
ceive serious attention before the 
effects of these conditions will dis- 
appear. 

Bad consumer buying habits are 
the fault of both manufacturer and 
retailer. At the outset it must be 
remembered that the public buys 
as it is sold. It cannot be blamed 
for bad habits because these cus- 
toms have been built by the ven- 
dors of goods. 

The greatest single factor in the 
purchase of all items of home fur- 
nishings in a pre-determined price 
class is that of “style,” or “eye 
appeal.” This is a matter of record, 
determined by fair and widespread 
investigation. Will it “harmonize” 
or “go with” what the consumer 
already has? The utilitarian factor 
is a poor second. 

Thus the consumer buying of 
home furnishings becomes an ardu- 
ous and dreaded task, is begun 
timidly, and ends with a secret 
skepticism that the new things do 
not quite “click” as it was hoped 
they might. 

It has been estimated that 80 per 
cent of the possible home-furnish- 
ings market is replacement, but rep- 
resents only 20 per cent of the an- 
nual volume of all manufacturers. 
Such a condition is obviously be- 
cause this market is buying a piece 
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| 
here and a suite there over a period 
of years, with the result that there 
is no complete obsolescence. Thus 
there is no periodic desire on the 
part of this market to renew com- 
pletely and easily as they can and 
will do with an automobile. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
there is little brand consciousness 
of home furnishings on the part of 
the consumer. As a result of this, 
there is a parallel ignorance of 
price and quality standards. These 
two great adverse factors, which 
re-act against confident and ready 
consumer buying, exist through 
lack of information or lack of ad- 
vertising. 

The handful of manufacturers 
with courage enough to advertise 
consistently and with power have 
succeeded in establishing them- 
selves as leaders. If another hand- 
ful of competitive advertisers in 
all home-furnishings fields would 
emerge as leaders over the same 
route, not only would brands, 
qualities, and prices approach sta- 
bilization, but all would secure 
more business because of increased 
consumer consciousness for more 
new things for the home. 

Consumer buying habits in home 
furnishings today are influenced by 
present instalment selling plans 
and the lack of a used-furniture 
market. There is a general feeling 
that all easy-payment plans of 
stores vary in rates according to 
the individual policies of the re- 
tailer. There is no General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation plan in 
force universally throughout the 
country, which makes for the low- 
est possible cash price or an ac- 
cepted minimum financing charge 
for time payments. 

Nor is there an accepted and hon- 
ored used-furnishings market. Un- 
doubtedly a great many people 
would be good potential customers 
for home furnishings immediately 
if they could be shown a ready 
market, through a reliable retailer, 
tor the complete used contents of 
their living-rooms. 

It has been proved in other in- 
dustries that the consumer will 
speed up buying in direct ratio to 
the efficiency of an instalment pur- 
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You CAN SAVE 


CKING AND 
SHIPPING OF NEWS- 
PAPER ELECTROS... 
BECAUSE WE HAVE 
FOUNDRIES IN FIVE 
STRATEGIC POINTS 


Have your newspaper electros 
made near where they are to be 
used. Don't ship them across 
the Continent. Use our local- 
ized national production and 
distribution. For example, it 
costs 13 cents to ship an electro 
(4 columns by 13 inches) from 
our San Francisco plant to a 
coast newspaper. From New 
York it would cost 59 cents. 

We don't stop there! Your plate 
is safeguarded by the patented 
Electrokit— the lightest, safe 
container known to the indus- 
try. Above all — 5-Star Quality 
standards are rigidly upheld. 
Have a practical salesman call! 


CTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


OivistOn OF ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
216 EAST 45 - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO + INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 





September Chain-Store Sales 


9 Months 9 Months 


September September % 


Company 1935 


1934 


"Sears, Roebuck (a)$27,913,502 $23,609,935 


*Mont. Ward (b).. 25,172,907 
Safeway Stores (c) 23,960,355 
F. W. Woolworth.. 20,242,887 
J. C. Penney 18,811,434 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 16,379,890 
S. S. Kresge 10,147,936 
American Stores (e) 8,022,422 
W. T. Grant .... 6,725,950 

6,137,927 
Walgreen 4,704,691 
National Tea (f).. 4,287,208 
J. J. Newberry ... 3,322,838 
Melville Shoe (g). 2,878,307 
G. C. Murphy .... 2,350,545 
Edison Bros. ...... 1,699,884 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,530,609 
McLellan Stores .. 1,523,677 
Western Auto .... 1,455,000 
Neisner Bros. .... 1,403,390 
Jewel Tea (h) .... 1,353,787 
Dominion Stores (i) 1,290,685 
Loblaw Groc. (j).. 1,172,944 
Lane Bryant 1,060,977 
Rose’s Stores .... 350,232 
M. H. Fishman .. 281,771 


23,093,465 
19,661,478 
21,339,116 
19,988,602 
16,894,082 
10,413,911 
8,253,842 
6,570,467 
5,684,751 
4,467,185 
4,706,260 
3,270,977 
2,549,956 
2,105,135 
1,456,898 
1,335,201 
1,588,950 
1,493,000 
1,297,180 
1,294,003 
1,349,203 
1,107,733 
1,023,996 
304,304 
294,226 


Chge. 


1935 


1934 


+18.2 $230,623,450 $184,533,551 


+ 9.0 
+21.8 
o~ Sl 
59 
ax! $9 
— $3 
— 38 
+ 2.3 
+ 8.0 
+ 5.3 
— 9 
+13 
+12.9 
+11.6 
+16.6 
4-14.6 
— 4,1 
<2 BS 
+ 8.1 
+ 4.6 
on 4:3 
+ 5.9 
+ 3.6 
+15.1 
— 4.2 


181,310,545 
195,037,850 
182,365,775 
145,595,383 
157,568,588 
92,140,022 
77,156,770 
60,214,451 
51,246,251 
42,592,022 
42,129,514 
28,633,762 
22,243,263 
20,757,813 
11,536,670 
13,809,196 
12,876,980 
14,022,000 
12,526,780 
12,752,587 
12,039,105 
4,500,914 
9,428,176 
2,652,157 
2,338,283 


152,706,332 
163,695,148 
185,478,050 
140,109,761 
151,226,602 
93,430,021 
76,552,353 
55,233,799 
50,700,847 
39,419,925 
41,628,715 
27,512,504 
19,662,108 
18,577,794 
10,165,793 
12,004,829 
12,890,257 
12,070,000 
11,780,915 
11,514,848 
13,199,055 
4,388,772 
9,511,083 
2,061,131 
2,258,920 


% 
Chge. 
+25.0 
+187 
+19. 
16 

3.9 

41 

14 

0.8 

9.0 

1.1 

8.0 

12 

+ 40 
+131 
+117 
+13.5 
+15.0 
— 01 
+ 16.2 
+ 63 
+107 
— 88 
+ 25 
— 09 
+287 
+ 35 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 32 wks. ended Sept. 10. 
(b)—For Sept. and eight months. 
(c)—4 and 36 wks. ended Sept. 7. 
(d)—4 and 36 wks. ended Sept. 7. 
(e)—4 wks. and 8 mos. ended Aug. 31. 


(f)—4 
(g)—4 
(h)—4 


and 36 wks. 
and 40 wks. 
and 36 wks. 


(i)—4 and 36 wks. 


(i)—4 


and 16 wks. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of 
September 


1935 
4,269 
3,404 
1,582 
1,480 
1,224 

737 


1934 
4,348 
3,199 
1,528 
1,468 
1,245 

727 


Melville 


G. C. Murphy 


Peoples 
Neisner 


Drug 
Bros, 


End of 
September 


1934 
576 
461 
2¢ 
18! 
115 

82 
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Urges Conservatism in 
Liquor Advertising 


TH liquor industry is counseled 
against Sunday advertising of 
its products in a fetter addressed to 
distillers by J. M. Doran, adminis- 
trator of the Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute. Part of his letter follows: 

“Information reaches me that 
some of our members are nego- 
tiating for, and have probably 
contracted for, color space in Sun- 
day newspapers. While the Insti- 
tute never adopted a formal reso- 
lution on the subject of Sunday 
advertising, it was the consensus 
of opinion when the matter was 
discussed that while no law or 
regulation prohibited such adver- 
tising, it was, nevertheless, bad 
policy and the slight advantage 
gained thereby would be more than 
offset by unfavorable public opin- 
10n. 

“IT expect to bring the matter up 
for discussion at the next execu- 
tive committee meeting. In the 
meantime, I urge that members re- 
frain from advertising on Sunday. 

“IT have had many comments made 
to me on this subject and I believe 
it is well for us to be conservative.” 


%: Ga? 


Convention Dates 


Association of National Advertisers, 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J 
Oct. 27-28-29-30, 

First District Advertising Federation 
of America, Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 
3-4-5, 

Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, New Orleans, Nov. 19-21, 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

Tenth District Advertising Federation 
of 1 re Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Nov. 1-2, 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ime,, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Nov. 13-14-15. 

American Management Association 
marketing conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Oct. 23-24. 

Canadian Packaging Show, 

York Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 28, 29, 30 
and 31, under the auspices of the Ad- 
vertising & Sales Club of Toronto. 

Annual meeting of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 11-13. 

Third Annual Industrial Materials 
: _, Hotel Astor, New York, Oct 
21 to 25. 

_The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will hold its first Pacific 
Coast convention at Del Monte, Calif., 
Oct. 24 and 25 


) 
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Rural and Farm Publications] Jo 
Commercial Advertising Linage for September jou. 


presi 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) pany, d 
_ @Tenn., 
position 
Monthlies 1935 1935 1934 
1935 1935 1934 Pages Lines _ Lines 
Pages Lines Lines Pennsylvania Farmer 20 15,570 *15,732 
27,561 26,297 Oregon Farmer.... 20 14,933 10,006 
14,675 Washington Farmer 20 14,874 11,874 
Local Zone Adv.. 1 812 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
Farmer 13,628 *10,283 





Country Gentleman. 41 
Capper’s Farmer... 30 20,365 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 

Carolinas - Virginia 


Edition 25 18,204 Ohio Farmer 13,337 *12,7% 
Georgia-Ala. .. 24 17,484 Rural New Yorker. 13,127 *16,172 
Miss. Valley Ed. 24 17,185 Amer. Agriculturist 13,095 *19,829 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed.... 23 16,908 Local Zone Adv.. 1,918 *3,642 


Texas Edition.... 20 14,717 The Farmer 

All Editions 18 13,090 Minnesota Edition 13,089 *13,101 

Average 5 Editions 23 16,900 Dakota Edition... 13,089 *9,974 
Successful Farming. 35 15,647 Local Zone Adv.. 14,508 *7,530 
California Citrograph 18 12,335 Michigan Farmer .. 12,790 *11,802 
Country Home 25 11,462 Idaho Farmer 12,513 9,885 
South. Agriculturist 16 11,155 Ind. Farmer’s Guide 11,685 *20,681 
Southern Planter... 12 8,662 Kansas Farmer, Mail 
Western Farm Life 10 8,169 & Breeze 10,550 7,251 


Breeder’s Gazette... 14 6,479 } Local Zone Adv.. 1,727 
Wyoming Stockman- New Eng. Homestead 10,316 *8,566 HB ville Am 


Farmer 6 4,885 Dakota Farmer.... 10,132 *12,302 was me 
Farm Journal 9 3,857 Missouri Ruralist .. 9,207 7,440 Tennesse 
National Live Stock Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,308 Severs 

Producer 3,357 *Three Issues. tAverage 6 Editions. the speci 
member 
Semi-Monthlies Weeklies viele 


Farm and Ranch... 14,443 (4 Issues) pany. | 


Utah Farmer 13,807 Pacific Rural Press 41 31,347 119,866 most of 
Farmer-Stockman .. 13,412 Deirymes’s League . and Mr. 
Arizona Producer .. 11,272 News 4.918 1,998 instrume 
Montana Farmer... 9,807 Five Issues. E , of the § 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 9,162 successfu 
Missouri Farmer... 5,454 that he 
Arkansas Farmer .. 2,546 Farm Newspapers farm-paf 
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California Cultivator 31 23,694 *16,669 Missouri Edition.. $ 13,433 12,978 [the Beck 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Ark.-Okla, Edition 5 13,342 12, 
- " . 908 He wa 
Towa Homestead. . 18,839 *21,032  Datias Semi-Weekly hunting 
Prairie Farmer Farm News ¢ 
Illinois Edition... 17,195 *12,152 Frida tee 
Ho , y Edition... 2 5,477 ’ 
Indiana Edition. . 15,315 *9,339 Tuesday Edition. 2 5,286 7” 
Nebraska Farmer .. 16,712 *12,716 ; . ‘ 
Average 4 Editions 25 18,019*$13,824 (Figures compiled by Advertising 
Local Zone Adv.. 7 5,228 ‘%6,477 Record Company) ville Jou 
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Death of 
John M. Branham 


JOHN MABRY BRANHAM, 
president of The Branham Com- 
pany, died last week at Gallatin, 
Tenn., aged sixty-one. His first 
position was with the old Nash- 


ville American, which subsequently 
was merged with the Nashville 
Tennessean, 

Several years later he entered 
the special representative field as a 
member of the Barnard National 
Advertising Agency of Chicago, 
predecessor to The Branham Com- 
pany. His company represented 
most of the Southern farm papers 
and Mr. Branham was particularly 
instrumental in the development 
of the Southern Agriculturist. So 
successful was he with farm papers 
that he eventually sold out the 
farm-paper list for $50,000. 

The firm of which he was the 
head made a specialty of represent- 
ing Southern papers, extending its 
activities in 1933, when it took over 
most of the papers represented by 
the Beckwith Special Agency. 

He was a leading figure in fox- 
hunting circles and on his estate 
bred horses and fox hounds. 

Surviving Mr. Branham are two 
half-brothers, W. D. Branham, 
of the Arkansas Democrat, and 
Charles Branham, of -the Knox- 
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TYPE SET RIGHT 


Since 1909 





BY MONOTYPE 


Since 1917 


BY LINOTYPE 


Since 1928 
BY HAND nn 
Since 1909 2 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


INDEPENDENT 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 
228 East 45th Street, N. Y., 
Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 

















EXECUTIVE 


Meritorious, patented elec- 
trical device, for the use of 
which there is a tremendous 
and non-competitive field is 
now ready for national dis- 
tribution. 


The Treasurership in this close 
N. Y. corporation is available 
to a business executive with 
record of past achievements. 


The required investment of 
$25,000 is justified by the 
outstanding merit of our prod- 
uct, its large earning possibili- 
ties, and safety of principal. 


Address “W,” Box 166 
Printers’ Ink 
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The Rock of PY this time it 


ought to be viv- 
Confidence idly apparent to 


all advertisers that what an ad- 
vertiser puts into white space is 
not the advertiser’s own profanely 
qualified business. 

Unless all circulation managers 
are wrong, advertising is no solil- 
oquy. Every block of copy is a 
monolog; but it speaks, not to it- 
self, but to the multitude. 

From the desk of Harold A. 
Frey, M.B.A., associate professor 
of marketing at the University of 
Toledo, comes the report of a 
study of consumer gullibility and 
consumer attitude. 

With another session of Con- 
gress just around the corner, the 
researcher’s summarizing words 
take on added weight. “Retail and 
national advertisers are faced with 
further Governmental regulation of 
’ a perhaps undesirable type unless 
they put their house in order... . 

“Eighty per cent of the people 
of all classes interviewed in this 
survey favored stricter regulation 
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of advertising by the Government.” 

And here is the picture’s other 
side: Still the people are gullible. 
As time goes on, the height—or the 
depth—of their gullibility dimin- 
ishes; but the gullible live on and 
reproduce their kind. 

Upon continuing gullibility, the 
unscrupulous advertiser erects his 
formula of deceit. What he doesn't 
know is that gullibility—even the 
gullibility of the lowliest among 
us—is a virtue far beyond the 
power of the unscrupulous even to 
appraise. 

For gullibility—and upon this 
fact have been based enduring en- 
terprises—is not the sucker’s wish 
to be cheated, but the believer's 
will to believe. 


Send the Bill On Long Island 


: the other day, 
to Tobish Mr. Moe Tobish 


scratched a match on his pants and 
set alight a pillar of fire that not 
only branded upon the soul of Mr. 
Tobish a lasting lesson, but seems, 
besides, to have illuminated a prin- 
ciple that, with tremendous benefit 
to humanity, ought to be far more 
widely applied. 

Blandly intending to burn off a 
little brush, Mr. Tobish succeeded, 
with the collaboration of a playful 
wind, in laying waste a meadowed 
area two miles long and half-mile 
wide. All afternoon, and until long 
after sundown, that which Mr. 
Tobish initiated so casually occu- 
pied the scorched attention of three 
fire departments from nearby vil- 
lages, a State-park squad, three 
State-Conservation units, and an 
even quartet of wardens, each 
commanding a dozen deputies. 

“And just for that,” announced 
the head-man warden after the em- 
bers had died, “just for that, Mr. 
Tobish’ll pay. We'll send him a 
bill for the service of every piece 
of apparatus and the time of every 
man.” 

And theré’s a precedent of vast 
possibilities. Heretofore, back 
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through history and down to the 
present time, throughout the range 
of experience, far too many match- 
carrying Messrs. Tobish have gone 
skin- and pocket-free; and for the 
conflagrations they have ignited, 
not the Messrs. Tobish, but the in- 
nocent, have paid. 

Consider our national affairs. 
Would a Tobish Administration 
launch a nation into a holocaust 
of spending if that Administration 
knew, in advance, that the bill 
would be sent, not to the tax- 
payers, but to the Tobish National 
Committee ? 

Would any national convention, 
Republican or Democratic, pledge 
itself to a candidate full of prom- 
ises and a platform full of piffle, if 
that convention knew, in advance, 
that on the inevitable day of reck- 
oning the collector would knock, 
not at the portal of the temple of 
the people, but at the door of the 
treasurer of the party? 

Although at times we find them 
wearing, although they sear our 
lands and cauterize our crops and 
threaten our homes, the Tobishes, 
no doubt, we shall have always 
with us. And perhaps for our 
own peace of mind we shall need 
to adapt ourselves to their robus- 
tious fun. 

But in justice to ourselves, these 
ruminations urge, let us so amend 
the rules that, after the smoke has 
cleared, the Tobishes, and not we, 
shall settle. 


ds Liquor Adminis- 

trator James M. 
Doran is worry- 
ing about liquor advertising that 


Liquor A 
on Sunday 


appears on Sunday. More broadly, 
he’s worried, too, about “a rising 
opinion against what I believe is 
becoming offensive to the public— 
that is, excessive advertising of 
liquor, both in the daily press and 
the periodicals.” 

But Sunday advertising—that’s 
especially bad; and “the slight ad- 
vantage gained thereby would be 
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more than offset by unfavorable 
public opinion.” 

Hordes of salesmen of newspaper 
space—and hordes of advertisers 
to whom they sell space—will be 
surprised to learn that the ad- 
vantage of Sunday advertising is 
slight—and so appraised by official 
dictum. 

And in his Conning Tower col- 
umn in the New York Herald 
Tribune, F. P. A. remarks saga- 
ciously: “If the boys who don’t 
want Sunday liquor advertising 
would like to know it, it’s the 
daily advertisements that make us 
thirsty ; and it’s the water and anti- 
hangover advertisers that ought to 
buy Sunday space.” 

To which, a shade less brusquely, 
one might add that, just as no 
amount of legislation will change 
the people’s morals, so no amount 
of advertising will lead them into 
any alarming trend—unless, of 
course, the trend lies in the direction ° 
the people want to travel, anyway. 


The referee 


A Word—or Two aut cont 
—aAbout Contests *°¢ t#xen 
punishment. 


True, throughout the combat he 
had looked on from behind his 
bench as from behind a rampart. 
But time and again he had been 
hit by stray syllables as the com- 
batants had filled the air with 
words. 

Words— words — words— words 
in thousands—words in weighty 
tomes—words in question and 
cross-question and objection and 
argument by counsel. 

A litigant, a wizard in his own 
right in words, had challenged the 
judgment by which an advertiser, 
concerned with the sales of a prod- 
uct involving magnesium, had 
awarded to another a certain con- 
test prize. With a headful of 
verbiage and a dozen armfuls of 
books, the litigant had come into 
court to prove that, not the other 
fellow, but he himself had ex- 
tracted from a sheaf of slogans 


ee er a Koes 


a aldo La ech aaa aa 
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the longest list of one-syllable con- 
cepts of ideas. 

And for days the referee had 
listened. For its scholarship, his 
opinion will be quoted in lawyers’ 
clubs and cited in lawyers’ schools. 
For its sprightliness—and for its 
inherent moral to contest-stagers 
—let one paragraph speak. 

Referee John M. Cragen—of 
New York’s municipal court—had 
pointed out, thankfully, that the 
English language was not on trial. 

“There exists, apparently, no one 
ultimate authority, no supreme 
court of appeal. The experts who 
judged this contest themselves 
were not in agreement at the start. 

. Is it not conceivable that if 
their action in the acceptance and 
deletion of words were appealed to 
Oxford, that seat of savants would 
reverse or modify their findings; 
that Princeton and Yale might send 
the case back to the chemical com- 
pany’s judges for retrial; and that 
in the end Harvard might serenely 
criticize the conclusions of all con- 
cerned ?” 

Conceivable it is! And safer it 
would seem to be for contest stag- 
ers to forego words—even one- 
syllable words—and frame their 
contests in some medium more uni- 
versally understood. For instance, 
differential calculus. 


ae : ” The dander of 
Show Business the amusement 


Bares Teeth = orid, if the 


weekly Variety may be taken as an 
accurate thermometer thereof, is 
up. The occasion for the rise is 
the free performances sponsored 
by national advertisers who send 
their radio personalities on road 
show tours, and that journal of 
“show business” speaks out bellig- 
erently on the subject in a special 
editorial, printed in big leaded type. 

“Sponsors may as well realize 
that theater men will resent and 
fight ‘free shows’ offered by na- 
tional advertisers in auditoriums, 
armories, etc., in competition with 
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theatrical entertainment for which 
admission is charged,” begins the 
editorial. “Failure to evaluate the 
menace and probability of reprisals 
may be costly to the commercial 
backers who, hence, can embark 
upon a free-show venture with 
their eyes open and then be ready 
to stand up and take it. For 
plenty of missiles will be heaved 
in their direction.” 

The entertainment of the Amer- 
ican public is no God-given fran- 
chise. The manufacturer has just 
as much right to launch a blue 
note as he has to bake a bean, 
That is a flat economic fact which, 
for the constructive advancement 
of their own cause, theatrical peo- 
ple will do well to keep in mind. 

On the other hand, they may 
take comfort in the fact that theirs 
is an Ethiopian terrain. Wholly 
aside from any guerrilla raids that 
may be staged by the defenders, the 
amusement realin is difficult of in- 
vasion and uncomfortable for sus- 
tained occupation by a commodity 
merchandiser. There are the end- 
less complications of union rules, 
municipal ordinances and the like, 
plus the insurmountable circum- 
stance that the cost per person 
reached by such shows, due to the 
limited audience which may be en- 
gaged at any one time, will prove 
too high in the long run. 

The very success of the manu- 
facturers’ shows suggests an outlet 
for theatrical energies infinitely 
more profitable than fighting the 
insubstantial free-show bogeyman. 
The public is hungry for good 
flesh-and-blood entertainment. This 
appetite the amusement entrepre- 
neurs have failed miserably in sat- 
isfying. Let “show business” put 
some real thought to the problem 
of manufacturing and distributing 
the kind of vaudeville and legiti- 
mate stage entertainment which 
people want to see, at the price 
they want to pay, and it won't 
even have the time to worry about 
alleged invasions by manufacturers. 
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Only ONE Shaft 


LEADING TO THISA/Z// 
VEIN OF PAY DIRT! 


HERE a dozen or more 

women’s magazines compete for 
the gold in the city market, only 
one women’s magazine directly taps 
the rich lode of rural sales.—It is 
THE FARMER’S WIFE Magazine— 
the only women’s magazine written 
for women who live on farms. 

The rural families are “pay dirt” 
today. Farm families’ spendable 
incomes average nearly double what 
they were two years ago. This in- 
come growth is eighteen months 
ahead of the city market. 

_ The yield in this gold mine of sales 
is higher to the unit, too. Farm 
families are 
20% bigger. 
Sell to the 


1,050,000 rural circulation of THE 
FarMER'S WIFE Magazine—and you 
automatically obtain a bonus of 
770,000 consumers—for where an 
average city woman buys food and 
family drugs, soaps and household 
supplies for a little more than three 
poopie. the average farm woman buys 
our or more. 

Sell to the richest million of these 
women who live on farms. Find out 
how THe FarRMER’s WIFE'S unique 
circulation methods concentrate this 
magazine’s readership in the 1,289 
richest farm counties in America. 
Write or telephone the nearest 
FARMER'S WIFE Magazine office 
today and find out how to stake your 
claim in this ome" -rich vein of sales. 


FARMER'S WIFE 


Magazi ne 


The Women's Magazine with Fastest-Growing Reader Income 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


405 Lexington Ave. 
ST. PAUL 
55 E. Tenth St. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





“ E Drivers” is the title of an 

unpretentious booklet just 
issued by the General Motors Cor- 
poration and dedicated to the 
“safety, comfort and pleasure of 
the motoring public.” It is essen- 
tially a compilation of the series 
of talks that were first presented 
over the air in connection with 
a broadcasting of General Motors 
Symphony Concerts in the winter 
of 1934-35. 

A modest foreword points out 
that the modern motor car is 
equipped with any number of pro- 
visions for smooth operation and 
safety, yet “in a very true sense, 
the automobile that comes to us 
from the factory is an unfinished 
mechanism. It still lacks the most 
important part... the driver.” 

To the end, then, that the driver 
(to whom driving may even come 
automatically) may be forearmed, 
the manual—for that’s what it is— 
proceeds with its message of warn- 
ing and instruction. By picture and 
text, it charts the various hazards 
that confront the average motorist 
and offers the sort of common- 


sense advice which, if heeded, 
would certainly have its effect on 
the annual accident toll. 

A clue to the scope of the con- 
tents may be afforded by a glance 
at the chapter headings: aw 
and Turns; II. Night Driving, Ill. 
Mist and Fog; IV. Our Brakes; 
V. Driving on Hills; VI. Power 
and Speed; VII. Slippery Weather; 
VIII. City Traffic; IX. Country 
Driving. 

Throughout the booklet there is 
no mention of General Motors cars 
—no sales talk of any kind. Only 
in the last two pages, in what 
amounts to a special appendix, does 
the company talk about itself—and 
then only to show its contributions 
toward the cause of motor safety. 

“We Drivers” is an excellent 
example of the unselfish sort of 
advertising which large companies 
can do. Advertising of this kind 
may not throw a sudden bulge into 
the sales curve, but it will unques- 
tionably make a lot of friends. 

. 


The new hat that looked so 
shapely at the hat store, the right 





Scientists who have studied fog, say that it is com- 


posed of tiny drops of water. These 
I or eo nl ad ihe tat ty 
a {cam ane in the air, and s0 close together 
een that light can hardly get through them. 
bt Instead, these little drops act like tiny 


them with a beam of light, a great deal 
of it is thrown right back at us, so the 
effect is just like a great; gleaming 
white curtain in front of us. 
drivers.say that the first thing to do is 
to get our lights right.. The main thing is to direct the 
beams downward. If we have them shining straight ahead, 
those little mist-drop mirrors reflect the rays back in our 
eyes. But if they're pointing déwnward, the rays are 
deflected toward the road. 
Then they say it’s a good ides to guide by the road 
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Now we might not believe it, but they tell us those first 
two steps take time. Less than a second, perhaps, but even 
in that instant momentum is carrying us on. In fact, at only 
20 miles an hour the average driver goes 22 feet before he 
can even start to use the brakes. Then after he does get the 
brakes to working, it takes him another 18 feet to stop com- 
pletely, even with the best brakes in the world and with 
good tires, under favorable road conditions, At least so 
we are told by the State Board of Public Works of one of 
the states which has made a very intensive study of 
drivers and driving conditions, and which has prepared the 
data for the above chart. 

The important thing to realize is that distance needed 
to stop increases a great deal as we increase our speed. 

We just have to remember that when we're moving 
along in a car, we think by the foot, act by the foot and 
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amount of dignity, the correct band 
—comes home to wither before a 
wife’s finger of scorn. There are 
sinking feelings and the sudden 
loss of confidence. Suspicions: 
Maybe the crown is too high, may- 
be the brim re-shapes the face 
along sinister lines. The hat is 
never again trusted, but worn at 
night, in the rain, fishing. 

The Knox Hat Company is out 
to eliminate all such anti-climaxes. 
It advertises in New York news- 
papers that from now on.a wife’s 
criticism carries as much weight 
with Knox as with her husband. 
“When you get home with your 
new Knox hat . . . don’t argue, if 
your wife doesn’t like it! .. . bring 
it back, and we won’t argue, 
either !” 

There are no strings. “My wife 
says it makes me look terrible” is 
enough, 

This should please many a man 
whose wife has a tendency toward 
nausea when confronted by new 
evidence of his bad taste. Wives 
can be hardened to such things, 
but the Knox plan seems on the 
whole simpler. 

© e os 

Nobody is more fussy than the 
sports fan when it comes to criti- 
cizing advertising illustrations of 
his favorite sport. 

Thus the Schoolmaster was not 
surprised recently when a member 
of the Class, an outstanding base- 
ball star in his college days, who 
gave up baseball for the less inter- 
esting but probably more remuner- 
ative field of advertising, submitted 
to the Class a recent advertisement 
for Kessler’s Whiskey. 

This advertisement was one of 
the series in which the company is 
getting such people as reporters, 
orchestra members and others to 
give their opinion of the product. 
This particular advertisement was 
headed, “World Series Writers 
Pick Kessler’s to Win!” 

It showed what purported to be 
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LITHOGRAPH 
SALESMAN... 


We are looking for a man who 
has been contacting national adver- 
tisers on lithographed displays long 
enough to be seasoned to it, al- 
though he is still young enough to 
be ambitious, energetic and capable 
of working with his prospects on 
their current problems in retail store 
display advertising. 

On discovery, he will be rewarded 
with a liberal offer by a large, 
well-known lithographic company. 
He will be given a clear field on 
lithographed displays without re- 
striction as to territory or accounts, 
backed by adequate financial re- 
sponsibility, art department and a 
complete lithographic plant with 
a reputation for fine reproduction. 
All correspondence will be held 
confidential. Our salesmen know , 
about this advertisement. 


“T,” BOX 167, PRINTERS’ INK 


FREE 10DAYTRIAL 









CAN'T 
JAM OR CLOG 


Makes its own staples. 
5000 in one loading. 
For free trial, without obli or ex- 


pense, simpl return this ent 
attached to your business letterhead. 


The BATES MFG.CB., 30 Vesey St., New York 
Makers of BATES NUMBERING MACHINES -Dept. A-2 
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MONTREAL 
WinniPes 
LONDON, fag 








GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


















SEGINA 
CALGARY 
COMONTON 
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MAKE YOUR 


ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


PRODUCE MORE BUSINESS! 


New 24-page book TEAMWORK 
shows how you can tie up Direct 
Advertising with General Magazines, 
Business Papers, Radio, Newspapers, 
Displays, etc., to help all mediums 
bring the best returns for every 
advertising dollar you spend. Also 
shows 49 ways to use Direct Advert s- 
ing in your business to stimulate sales 
or bring traceable returns. Valuable 
manual for sales and advertising de- 
partments, advertising agencies, media 
salesmen and creative printers. Send 
25c to cover cost and this useful 
guide will be mailed to you at once. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Inc. 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK CITY 














Self- supporting 
PREMIUM PLAN 


<4 rewards faurr with clear 
saving of ONE poeeAs for 
purchasing your brand . 


<4 involves NO premium cost or 
handling bother to you... 


4 out-pulls ordinary merchandise 
premiums, use individua _ 
made for each customer . 


WRITE FOR SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

NEW PROCESS STUDIOS, Inc. 

49 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
—  ——— 


Nationally Recognized 
Executive, Organizer and 
Merchandiser Available 


Performance record includes: 


. Pioneering new product — New Company 
% ———s Sales Department — Old 


b> Developing Sales Department — Estab- 
lished Company 
Creating merehendising activity — Pub- 
lic Utility 
Gengineting National Trade Ass'n re- 
a 


ions. 
. Rejuvenating national company from 
receivership. 








PRINTERS’ INK 










Financially and morally + . College 
and specializ ized beck Dien tay 99 ay 1 


Box 164, Printers’ ink. 
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a picture taken in the press box of 
the World Series. 

The former baseball player had 
a pat answer to the old question, 
“What’s wrong with this picture?” 

At the top of the advertisement 
was a picture of a baseball dia- 
mond. Any reasonably intelligent 
fan could take one look at what 
could be seen of the diamond and 
see that the actual playing field 
was a great many yards from the 
supposed press box. 

“As near as I can figure it out,” 
said the baseball player, “the press 
box was snugly located in deep left 
field.” 

Probably not one reader out of 
10,000 would catch a thing like this 
and it is possibly of no great 
importance anyway. The average 
reader of advertisements must real- 
ize that pictures of this kind have 
to be staged. On the other hand, 
the rabid fan gets no little pleasure 
out of finding something sour in 
the staging. 


Improved business conditions 
have brightened the prospects for 
the juniors in advertising. They 
see greater opportunities ahead and 
their readiness to prepare them- 
selves for larger responsibilities 
reflects itself in the increased en- 
rolment in courses on marketing 
and advertising subjects. 

As an example of what is being 
done to feed more red_cor- 
puscles into advertising, the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club is working 
on a plan for junior memberships 
which will bring a greater number 
of younger men into its meetings. 
This is in line with the splendid 
record achieved by the St. Louis 


Services For SALE 


Sales Promotion Manager seeks open 

ing offering wider scope—Pacific Coast. 
Seasoned ucer ideas, plans, copy. 
Direct mail specialist. 15 years’ exper. 
house organ editin, 








5 arri ’ 
Present salary $3,300. 
Address “‘V,”” Box 165, Printers’ Ink. 
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CONOMIZE! 
Bulletins, Price 
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LeTTerHeArs | PRINTING Quick! Careful! Reasonable! 


PHONE: MURRAY HILL 4~3320 
OFFICE FORMS! CUSTOMER SURVEY PRINTING 


ENVELOPES 
@ 


12 EAST 32ND STREET 


INVOICES 





LEAFLETS 
BROADSIDES 
BOOKLETS 
LABELS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Sains owas oy 
anager of company to 

PARTNER WANTED—MAN TO IN- | desires position. Present one secure but I 
JEST $3000 in established mail order | desire one with greater futu Salary 

nd publishing book business—Opportu- | $6500.00. Christian, age 38. be 893, P. L 

ity for right party—Write Box 890, 

are of Printers’ Ink. ARTIST—Keen creative and layout abil- 

ity ee out finished ver- 

satile art, p ction experience years’ 

HELP WANTED roductive service national accounts. 

WANTED reelance or position. Box 891, P. L. 


Real ea en 4 for editor on live trade 
A good education, experience in 
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Wanted—Man with sales experience by 
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nd constantly growing—rated AAAI. | © reative ability in line drawing, lettering 

he man we want must be thoroughly | 2%d layout. Handles wash and tempera. 
Seeks opportamn? rather than high 
salary. ox 902, Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS advertiser, agency, publisher. Ideas, in- 
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or new sales tactics, strategies, Idea 
uotients, plans to increase sales, read ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Fully ex- 
‘Low Pressure Selling.” By J. A. Wors- perienced in general and class magazine 
am. $2.50 prepaid. Midwest Press, and trade publication work, available for 
Decatur, Ill, publisher ape, | first-class New bing 
representative or branch manager; salary, 
wrteg ists, Testimont eter commission; best credentials; strict con- 
p . fi ’ i d . 
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Layout and lettering man of —_ 
calibre—creative ideas of a marked de- 
gree. Thorough knowledge of Photog- 
‘ raphy in advertising. 10 years’ news- 
nowledge of cuts, type, paper and paper and e5t75 ———- Loyal— 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Home 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. 


Baltimore News-Post 

Baltimore —_ 

Bates Mfg. Co. 

Boston Herald-Traveler 

Business ~Opportunity, 
166 


Chain Store Age 

Chicago American 

Chicago Tribune 

Chilton Company 
Christian Science Monitor 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Classified Advertisements 
Cosmopolitan 

Customer Survey Printing 


Detroit Free Press <r 
geet Mail Advertising Association, 


Electrographic Corp. 
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Francis Press, 

Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 

Harpers Magazine 
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Literary Digest 
Lord & Thomas 


McCann-Erickson 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Modern Magazines 
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Newark News 

New Process Studios, Inc. 

New Yorker 

New York Mirror 
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Time 
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No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


a rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 
as e, $33.75; one-inch minimun, $10. 38; 


jarter 
( ‘assified, 15 cents a ‘fine, minimum order $3.75 
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Advertising Club which, for some 
years, has taken advantage of op- 
portunities to be big brother to the 
junior men of its community. And 
so with the Los Angeles Women’; 
Club and the Detroit Adcraft Club. 

All initiative isn’t left to the 
older men either, as the new pro- 
gram of the Association of Adver- 
tising Men illustrates. Guided by 
the New York Advertising Club, 
the A. A. M. feels that it is no 
longer a kindergarten for wide- 
eyed puppies, that the “ 


have much routine work to do, 
they can teach a couple of tricks 
to the headliners. 

The club will continue to invite 
guest stars, but it is also going to 
have ten of its own boys stand wp 
at the speakers’ table and tell about 
their jobs. 

Then from Texas comes the 
news that the Advertising Institute, 
sponsored by the Fort Worth club, 
starts of with an enrolment of 
140. Club members are directing 
the course and deliverin 
tures. Meanwhile the 
club is about to launch its twelfth 
lecture series and this season moves 
the activity to a larger auditorium 
to accommodate the eager who 
thirst for knowledge. 

These instances are but a sample 
of what is going on throughout the 
country. The Schoolmaster closes 
the brief review with commenda- 
tion for the program now being 
worked out by the board of gov- 
ernors of the New York Council 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 
consideration for the juniors is to 
the fore. For them there wil! bk 
a sample convention of the annual 
meetings of the Four A’s, even 
to closed and open sessions. 

They will see, in a fast-moving 


ing about whom they hear and 
read. A wide range of subjects 
will be covered, not at length, but 
in a manner that will induce pro- 
vocative thinking. And the younger 
men will appreciate this one-day 
sample convention which recog: 
nizes their presence in the adver 
tising picture. 
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a Th woman pays—— 
l0 cents for each booklet in a com- 


plete library of fourteen, issued by 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


in’ ~ HESE books are full of all sorts of new ideas 
7 ior crocheted and knitted costumes and 
accessories—and articles for the home.” 


They are also full of ideas for the manufacturer 

who has failed to realize the willingness of the 
-Bgeneral public to pay for instruction books, even 
-Mthough such books call for greater use of certain 
(abrands of material. 


Send us a copy of one of your free descriptive 

booklets. We will make some very concrete 
suggestions for 
making it a booklet 
to sell instead of 
give away. 


461 Eighth Ave., cor. 34th St., New York 
Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 





Meanoracrurers of food and grocery 


products place more advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper. 
Are you addressing your main efforts to this 
primary group of families who look daily to the 


Tribune for buying information? 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 





